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They thought — 
they had 

buried her 
forever... 


eT70R 
estlhing the 
wiser eat! CHANG ff tte 
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JULIE CHRISTIE 


CARRIES THE 
DEMON SEED 


FEAR FOR HER. 
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VE RELEASES EVERY TUESDAY 
1000+ RARE FILMS, TV MOVIES & SERIES DIRECT FROM THE STUDIO 
WARNERARCHIVE.COM 


@® @warnerarchive uf facebook.com/warnerarchive 


©2012 Turner Entertainment Co. and Warner Bros. Entertainment Inc. All Rights Reserved 


MPCULSE Presents... 


"FOR TEACHER? 
R TEACHER: 


EROS SCHOOL: FEELS SO Goo9 
Possibly one of the most Bhat Nail ive Nikkatsu 


films ever made! Ryu, a sinister transfer student'with a dark 
past, sexually assaults his way through his nubile 


f 
\ZOOM UP: THE BEAVER BOOK GIRL 


AWoman i is brutally assaulted in an abandoned factory, and 
hbr assailant escapes into the darkness. A few years later, a 

photographer specializing in schoolgirl panty shots meets a 

mysterious femme fatale who used to be the queen of the skin 
4 gazines. Will the photographer escape her sexual grasp? 
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FEATURE: “MARS ATTACKS,” PART ONE 
They’re back in many media this summer to turn Earth 
into a red planet. 


PREVIEW: “RED LIGHTS” “Buried” director Rodrigo 
Cortés marshals a top-flight cast to explore issues of 
psychic investigation. 


PREVIEW: “THE AWAKENING” First-time feature 
filmmaker Nick Murphy casts Rebecca Hall as an anti- 
ghostbuster. 


INTERVIEW: ROBERT FUEST, PART TWO once he 
finished his “Dr. Phibes” double threat, there was “Devil’s 
Rain” in his forecast. 


INTERVIEW: CRISPIN GLOVER, PART ONE tf his 
choice of acting roles wasn’t eccentric enough, his own 
movies are even more so. 


INTERVIEW: CARL GOTTLIEB, PART ONE When 


they were gonna need a better script for “Jaws,” Steven 
Spielberg and co. called on this writer. Plus: the big fish 
on Blu-ray. 


PREVIEW: “THE BUNNY GAME” Adam Rehmeier's 
unflinchingly torturous shocker starring Rodleen Getsic has 
a lot of ears burning. 


PREVIEW: “SOUTH TEXAS BLUES,” PART SIX 
More of our advance peek at Christopher P. Garetano’s 
“Chainsaw” comic. 


INTERVIEW: SHERYL LEE on “Twin Peaks,” she was 
perhaps the first TV-series central character to be deceased 
when it began. 


INTERVIEW: RAY WISE He answered the question 
“Who killed Laura Palmer?” in the most memorable way 
possible. 
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PREVIEW: “SOME GUY WHO KILLS PEOPLE” 
He discovers new reasons to live even as he finds good 
reasons to murder. 
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INTERVIEW: JEAN-CLAUDE LORD The Canadian 
director turned “Visiting Hours” into the worst part of a 
hospital stay. 


INTERVIEW: BILL MOSELEY his many roles spread 
the fear from the Great White North to the Deep South. 


INTERVIEW: ELLEN BURSTYN She called on 
“The Exorcist” to save her daughter and helped make 
screen history. 


“THE DALI AFFAIR” Actress Jenny Wright remembers 
her strange times with the legendary artist. 


FEATURE: SCHOOL OF SHOCK, PART TWO 
Car and schoolbus safety films were enough to drive 
schoolkids crazy with fear. 


LIFE IN THE BOX: “HELLRAISER III: HELL ON 
EARTH” Never mind Eddie Murphy; 20 years ago, 
Pinhead was coming to America. 


= E=GRAVY=Saaes 
FIRST RITES “Peaks” of popularity 


POSTAL ZONE vampire actors call our coverage bloody 
good 


MONSTER INVASION Previews of “The Pact” and 
“Family Demons,” plus blkVampires and the 2012 
Chainsaw Awards winners! 


TRASH COMPACTOR James Cameron’s “Piranha II” 
THE TERROR TUBE The game-changing “Lonely 


Souls” episode of “Twin Peaks” 


THE VIDEO EYE OF DR. CYCLOPS Reviews of 
“Murder Obsession” on Blu-ray, “The Woman in Black,” the 
latest Jean Rollin titles and others 


FURIOUS FEMMES Behind many a good magazine 


editor is a talented woman 


NIGHTMARE LIBRARY Reviews of Kim Newman's 
“Anno Dracula: The Bloody Red Baron,” Connie Corcoran 
Wilson’s “The Color of Evil,” etc. 


CRYPT LIT william Seabrook’s “The Magic Island” 
CLASSIFIED AD VAULT 
DEAD FORMAT The end of the DVD era, or a new 


beginning? 


¢ 
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a Ce ———— a President 
’m:big on David Lynch. I love Lynch, not only because of his beautiful and THOMAS DeFEO 
[oe body of personal, stylized and surrealistic work, but because I can Edhier 
only think of a handful of legitimately deranged artist/geniuses who have ~ CHRIS ALEXANDER 
managed to penetrate the mainstream and still be worshipped in cult circles. Managing Editor 
David Cronenberg has done it, Lars von Trier has almost done it, but no one has accom- MICHAEL GINGOLD 
plished this tricky feat better or with more uncompromising ferocity than Lynch. Ene AE Directr 
We know how he burst onto the pop-culture radar with his traumatic 1978 anti-horror W.R. MOHALLEY 
film Eraserhead, expanding the id-translated delirium of his few short films into a feature- Rec 
length, black-and-white industrial abscess of patriarchal horror. Why comedy kingpin Mel CAMGRICT MEGAN 
Brooks chose a man like Lynch to helm 1980's The Elephant Man is beyond me, but I'm BEKAH McKENDRY 
glad he did. Elephant Man, with its expert blend of wrenching tragedy, human emotion, tleeranyAsiocite 
abstract horror and steaming Victorian menace, is probably my favorite Lynch picture, and LINDA MAROTTA 
definitely his most realized and sophisticated. Sure, Dune flopped in ways bigger than the - eayen 
girth of a sandworm, but I love the movie now, and it commands a global following. Wikincn PARE 


Blue Velvet was 1986’s “dangerous” film, with its repressed American suburban shock, 
psychosexual subtext and overt sadomasochism; it “made” Isabella Rossellini’s career (she 
very soon wed her director), pushed the talents of Kyle MacLachlan and Laura Dern and 


Editor Emeritus 
ANTHONY TIMPONE 


reinvented the career path of Dennis Hopper. This disturbing masterpiece was also a hit Comet Wa 
with critics and a small but enthusiastic (and ever-expanding to this day) audience. SS UAE RerLAA 
Indeed, the success of Blue Velvet paved the way for Lynch's incredible invasion of prime- KELLY FORBES 
time network television with his instantly iconic show Twin Peaks...and that’s where this LEE GAMBIN 
issteccomies in: CHRISTOPHER P, GARETANO 
F P F MICHAEL HELMS 

It has been 22 years since I excitedly sat down with my mom to watch the unforget- KIER-LA JANISSE 
table, heavily hyped pilot of Twin Peaks on ABC, and we, like most of those watching, were SCOOTER McCRAE 
immediately hooked. Like an expansive revisit of Blue Velvet, Lynch’s macabre American W. BRICE McVICAR = 
Gothic was a very personal, nightmarish yet grimly hilarious collection of weird charac- Sees el a eee 
ters, curious segues, ambiguous, cryptic dialogue, terrifying imagery, thick atmosphere JOHN PORTER 
and a none-too-subtle aura of sexual depravity. It was an entertainment not suited to fans LIANNE SPIDERBABY 
of say, Murder, She Wrote, and yet, for a brief period, it was the show on television. It was a SUSAN SVEHLA 
hit. And yet, instead of pandering to that mainstream appeal, Lynch helped steer the pro- ASHLEY THORPE 
gram—for better or for worse, depending on your take on season two—into even more ps we on 
bizarre avenues. AARON WILLIAMS 

And even after the show flopped, Lynch remained Lynch, though on a more celebrated JENNY WRIGHT 
scale. His Nic Cage classic Wild at Heart won the Palme d'Or at Cannes. His Twin Peaks Webmaten 
feature Fire Walk With Me was critically derided, yet did well in certain territories (espe- ROBERT FELDMAN 
cially Asia, oddly) and is now worshipped. Lost Highway hooked a new generation with its : ; 
Trent Reznor and Marilyn Manson music and rock-video-influenced imagery. Mulholland Mey eee ee cen oars 
Dr. was as weird as it gets, yet it received Oscar attention. And even when, in recent Burson, Retino pcan seer: Hex Ursule 
times, Lynch stepped off the Hollywood radar, making go-for-broke demented art like the eso Dolliver, Skip Phares Jesve Fike, Frank 
self-financed head-scratcher Inland Empire and his recent excursion into pop music with Fingers, Robert Fuest, Rodleen Getsic, Crispin Glover, 
the album Crazy Clown Tire, he was still news. Se oie 

There is no particular reason for putting Twin Peaks on the cover of FANGORIA this Sheryl Lee, Ryan Levin, Adam Levine, Jean-Claude 
month save for the fact that it endures. Its influence on popular culture these past two niet Pee ee Gia i Done ieee 
decades has been huge, and its cult—due to its exposure on home video—continues to ex- phy, Nancy Nagin, Jack aren EA Sere A Photek, 
pand, Contributing writer Lianne Spiderbaby, at least a decade my junior, was infected by ‘Adam Rehmeler, Lindsay Robins, |i! Rose, Betsy Rud- 
the Peaks virus relatively recently, yet her interview with actress Sheryl Lee (the doomed Rican Woe oleess Tinnes eels Tce Trash 
Laura Palmer) shows a deep understanding of the show’s mystique and the kind of hushed SSS 
enthusiasm awarded to those things that are timeless. Coupled with our chat with co-star Desieaoee ales rave (1780-2012) gone 99 20.00. 
Ray Wise, it just made oddball sense to revisit Peaks and remind the world that when it Twin Peaks Photo: Copyright ABC 
comes to all things deranged and poetic, nobody did and nobody does it better than Lynch. NE Ee oO a 6 

Speaking of things that endure, this month also begins Comic Casket writer Mike Wasi- Bunny ess ea cop ener pares 
on’s two-part look at the 50-year legacy of the bubble-gum-card horrorshow Mars Attacks Jaws Photo: Copyright Universal 
and Michael Gingold’s lengthy interview with screenwriter Carl Gottlieb on the Jaws For Advertising Information, Contact: 
legacy, and includes Ellen Burstyn chatting with Lee Gambin about The Exorcist and Justin Bekah McKendry, bekah.fangoria@yahoo. 
Beahm talking to professional lunatic (and Lynch's Wild at Heart co-star) Crispin Glover. Paicaereiindeinterriation: Contact: 

I've got good news: That gum you like is going to come back in style...let’s rock. Dee Erwine, dee@fangoria.com 


Alexander out. 
—Chris Alexander, Editor 
chris@fangoria.com 


Our Vampire Fans 
... just got some copies of Fango #313, and i 
looks terrific. Rod Labbe’s interview with mi 
about Dark Shadows, and all the photos tha! 

‘ou used, are won- 
derful, and I've al- 
ready gotten a lot of 
marvelous feedback 
about it, and the en- 
tire issue. 

Marie Wallace 
No address 


...| have been buying 
Fango since issue #1 
back in 1979. Prior to 
that, | grew up on 
Famous Monsters and 
Monster Movie Mati- 
nee broadcasts from 
Syracuse, New York. 
Given that — back- 
setae it was a won- 
erful opportunity to 
be part of the inde- 
pendent horror movie 
Terror of Dracula, 
playing Renfield. But I 
never th 
your magazine, which 


the past. You've been very 


a party crasher who apparently wandered in 


from the set of another Dracula movie {if Dario : 
i icing on a sweet cake. Its remarkable tha 


sees this, | hope he takes it in good humor!). 


Barry Yuen H 
Kingston, Ontario : 
Canada : 
i a of Prometheus, which is shaping up a! 
7 i the 
Praise from All Over : 


...| have to take a moment to thank you guys # 


PASte GAR 


THE MANY FACES OF 
BELIAL 


The Terror of Dracula elicited nothing 
but good feelings at the premiere. 


ought | would end up in the pages of } 
as given coverage to } 
so many of the greats of horror cinema, past : 
and present. So | just had to write and say : 


for creating one of the greatest magazines 


ever. Thank you, thank you, thank you—the : 
George Romero Legends issue has finally : 
arrived, and it’s even better than | thought it : 
would be. I’ve read Fango on } 
and off through the years, : 
starting with the very first issue 
when | was 9 years old. | love : 
everything zombie-related, : 
and have always been fasci- : 
nated and terrified by them. To : 
have an entire issue dedicated : 
to the master himself is just : 


priceless. You guys rule, and 
all | can say is | look forward 
to other issues such 
You have a fan for life here! 
Jack Caldiero 


I’ve never seen. My 


tive sucks, but li 
Argento fans, we were floored 


by the visuals. Total hidden gem. As a lifelong 
horror geek, I've seen so much stuff, and it’s 
amazing to discover something from ‘73 that's 
this incredible. Forget talking about Argento, i 
thank you for your generous coverage of our ; this flick outdid Fellini! i 
little film, which pays homage to the classics of : 

ind to us all, and : 
we appreciate it greatly! Enclosed is a picture : 
taken at Dracula’s hometown premiere; from : 
left to right, it’s myself, Anthony D.P. Mann and : 


Pat Lighthelp : 


Toronto, Ontario 
Canada 


...lssue #313 was a treat for fans of Dar! 
Shadows, and the interviews with Jenny Agut 
ter, Julian Sands and Ronnie Scribner were the 


Fango is still publishing all these years later, 
when even your sister mag STARLOG ha 
ceased to be. I’m looking forward to your cov 


jorror/‘sci-fi movie of the year. 


Ed Reilly : 


Ireland } 


as this. ; 


No address 


...Just a note of thanks; Fango 
has blown our minds with stuff : 
artner : 
and | watched Malatesta’s : 
Carnival of Blood tonight and : 
were blown away. The narra- : 

ke any good : 


: Just wanted to say I’m loving the mag! The 
} team of writers really know their stuff and have 
such energetic sentiments. | love it heaps because 
of the retrospectives. The new stuff doesn’t usu- 
ally do much for me, so Chris Alexander has 
ui ped the ante on the movies from years ago. 
the latest issue [#313] had an awesome inter- 
view with Jenny Agutter. Please give a shout-out 
to Tony Earnshaw for this; he aideuch a friggin’ 
good job, and it was so rich in information. 
Kate Phillips 
Melbourne, Aantal 


: ...Hey, FANGORIA! First-time long-time here. | 
} noticed the kudos you got from Quentin Taran- 
tino about your superb Nic Cage interview. | 
} drove all over town to find the second part of 
i that in issue #311, and loved it too. | thought it 
: was great that you gota shout-out from QT and 
: then did a great piece on Michael Winner (his 
last name speaks the truth for sure), where you 
talked with this legend about Charlie Bronson. 
Not fo assume too much, but Tarantino seems to 
be a fan of the guy, so it’s fitting. It’s also a great 
read from the best horror mag out there. 
Fango helped raise me and | thank you, 
even if my parents always thought | was a bit 
? warped watching all those horror flicks grow- 
ing up. Though my dad started it by showing 
me the original The Thing, which led me to 
check out John Carpenter's version—and thus, 
a monster lover was shocked to life. Just one 
: last thing: If you happen to talk to Tarantino 
before August, tell him I'll save him a seat next 
jo me at the Rifffrax Live showing of Manos: 
The Hands of Fate. If he shows, I'll forgive his 
cameo in Little Nicky (just kidding, Mr. T!). 
Keep bringing the goopy gore by the gobs for 
us readers of FANGORIA! 


Alan Dalby 
No address 


CORRECTION: In Fango #313’s story on 
Mother's Day, the opening photo of Jaime King 
was misidentified as Deborah Ann Woll. 


Send all your love and loathing to chris@ 
fangoria.com. 


Art: Joshua Emerick 
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ONSTER INVASION 


THE FANGORIA FRIGHT FILE OF UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 
NEWSBREAKS AND OTHER HORRIBLE HAPPENINGS 


rn the world of independent cinema, 

where there’s no such thing as a guar- 

hantee, it can take years for a movie to 
progress from start of production fo com- 
pletion to release (see Family Demons on 
page 10 for a handy example). Nicholas 
McCarthy's The Pact has bucked that 
trend: Spawned from a short screened at 
last year’s Sundance Film Festival, it was 
recy for unveiling at the subsequent Sun- 


dance this past January and recently debuted 


Photo: Copyright IFC 


on VOD via IFC Films, which opens it in 
select theaters July 6. 

Although he had grown up a fan of clas- 
sic fright fare and had been eating short 
movies since age 10, McCarthy admits, “The 
Pact short was the first time | had ever made 


was kind of a surprise to everyone, includin 
myself, that | had never really tried my han 
at anything in the genre before. | think | real- 
ized after making that film that this was what 
| was meant to do.” 

The inspiration for the initial Pact “came 
from thinking about how people fell ghost sto- 
ries, not from watching films that were ghost 
stories. It was something | was always inter- 
ested in: Its hard not to believe someone when 
they sit you down and tell you something 
scary that apparently happened to them, or 
toa friend of theirs. The short is 10 minutes 
long, and five minutes of it is essentially some- 
one telling a ghost story, and the second half 
is that story coming true, in a way. 

“| didn’t make that short thinking that 


In the family spirit 


there would be a feature,” McCarthy adds, 
: though that all changed when it played to 


enthusiastic audiences at Sundance. When 


ven if her cell phone’s 
there may be no one Annie (Caity 


can call for help. 


otz) 


: he was contacted soon thereafter by execu- 
i tive producer Jamie Carmichael of Content 
: Media and his fellow producers about ex- 
? panding The Pact, “They kind of made this 
: assumption that | had a script. So | spent a 
: couple of weeks banging my head against 
anything using a horror-movie atmosphere. It : 


the wall. 
“The problem was that | had made the 


: short specifically about not seeing things,” 
: notes McCarthy, who was inspired by the 
: suggestive cinema of Val Lewton. “Eventually : 
? | had the revelation of, what would it be like 
: if | made a feature that's all about seeing 

} things, about shedding light on the dark 

: rooms? That's when | oe 

? to be a mystery that led toward something 
: absolutely horrifying.” 


That something is a secret lurking in the 


: family past of Annie, a young woman who 
: reluctantly returns to the home of her recently 
: deceased mother following a call from her 
: sister Nicole. Upon arriving, she finds that 
i Nicole has mysteriously vanished, and that 
? something else, unseen but clearly malevo- 


: chorus of people 
} Instead, he simply wanted to stay true to the 
: great tradition ae 

ized this movie had: 
: late 1990s/early 2000s and the genre revi- 
: talizers The Sixth Sense and The Blair Witch 
? Project—though he feels the trend sparked 

? by the latter has far overstayed its welcome. 


I lent, is dwelling within the house. Death 
Hes Caity Lotz took over for the short’s 
Jewel (Firefly) Staite, who was unavailable 
because of a scheduling conflict, in the 
lead; Starship Troopers and Sleepy 
Hollows Casper Van Dien plays a cop 
Annie goes to for help, and Agnes Bruck- 
ner from The Woods and numerous other 


? genre films is Nicole. 


“This is how quickly it was made: | had 


? the meeting with these guys who said, ‘Let's 


make a feature,’ and 40some- 
thing weeks later, | had a fin- 
ished film,” McCarthy says. “It 
was a gift, in a way, to have 
that kind of urgency behind it, 
because there was no lookin: 
back; we just kind of skaiied 
forward.” The movie was shot 
in 18 days, with the impres- 
sive seven-minute opening 
scene captured in one— 
thanks to a number of the 
short’s crew returning for the 
expansion, including cinema- 
tographer Bridger Nielson, 
editor Adriaan van Zyl and 
production designer Walter 
Barnett. 

“The reason we were able 
to move so fast that day was 
because that whole first 
sequence is basically the short 
film,” McCarthy says. “So all 
of us who had made the short 
were basically remaking it. The 
Pact feature is more of a kind 
of mainstream horror movie 
than the short, which is almost 


working, 


: like an art film, and the crew and | were 
? laughing about how we felt like we were 
: shooting Evil Dead II, having already made 


The Evil Dead, restaging the same shots with 


i another actress. Our slate that day said ‘The 
: Pact It’ on it.” 


The Pact carries echoes of other forebears 


: in haunted cinema, and McCarthy says, “I’m 
: not so interested in being first, or cutting- 
: edge. | knew ool ne this that if | was 


going to make a gr ost film, there would be a 
thinking I'm cashing in.” 


creen spookshows, from 
Lewton’s work to the Asian sensations of the 


“I'm really hoping the found-footage genre is 


: going to die a horrible death soon,” Mc- 
? Carthy says. “They keep sending me scripts 
: for them, and | keep saying, ‘F**k offl’ ” 


—Michael Gingold 


ei Ey 


e had 
more nom- 
inees than 
ever before, yet a number of the races in this 
year’s reader voting were quite close; read 
on to find out who scared their way to the 
top. Thanks to all who sent in ballots! 


This par- 


ticular category was no contest: James Wan's 
} out to Stake Land heroine Danielle Harris. 


Insidious spoo ed up a runaway victory, far 
ahead of second-placer Fright Night. 


i : It was Eli Craig’s 
Tucker and Dale vs. Evil vs. five others, and 
the horror/comedy emerged on top. Stake 
Land staked out the runner-up spot. 


In this new division, André @vredal’s The 
Troll Hunter stomped the competition; next 
up was | Saw the Devil. 


EST ts The Skin | Live In was a 
winning fit for Antonio Banderas, though 
Black Death’s Sean Bean threatened to get 
medieval on his ass. 


: Rose Byrne of Insidious 
faced down a haunting and came up a vic 
tor, with Pollyanna McIntosh as The Woman 


} ra’s Insidious strings and piano 

} terrified this honor out of the fans; 
right behind was the electronica 

} Steven Price and Basement Jaxx 

} created for Attack the Block. 


i threat and their bloody business 
} by Attack the Block's Mike Eli- 

: zalde, Spectral Motion and 

: Paul Hyett took over this cate- 
} gory. Brian Spears and Peter 


savage enough for second. 


TH ts Michael 
Parks swept the Red State vote, coming out 
ahead in a tight race with Drive Angrys 
William Fichtner. 


} Who'd readers wanna call? Insidious ghost- 


buster Lin Shaye, but their hearts also went 


Joseph Bisha- 


Photo: Copyright FilmDi 


(: The simple but unique alien 


Frightful funk 


atching horror spread its spindly 
tendrils into all realms of pop cul- 
ture is always a pleasure, espe- 
cially when it works. That's why NYC band 
blkVampires are so notable. Formed three 
ears ago by frontman Forrest Thinner, the 
bend blends Goth industrial, deep soul and 
metal together in a mad cocktail of macabre 
music that is akin to Sam Cooke meets 
Screamin’ Jay Hawkins by way of Fishbone, 
with more than a dash of Coffin Joe Grand 
Guignol tossed in for good measure. 
"Horror movies are my shit,” says the 
energetic Thinner. “And to me, that’s what 
makes blkVampires hot. It’s the element that 
makes people gasp. When | see a hor- 
ms + ror film, | look to see who did the 
“4 score, because even if you're blind, 
 * you should always be able to fee! a 
good horror movie. Just hearing it 


~ should make you jump; sometimes that's i 


\ even more effective than seeing it.” 
On stage, the band is like a scaled-down 


Parliament, with the mad musicians hammer- ; 


ing away on all manner of instruments while 
the top-hat-wearing, ghoul-faced Thinner holds 
court like a Flava Flav by way of Barnabas 
Collins, The music rocks hard, and the dement- 
ed visual aesthetic (not to mention Thinner’s 


bizarre lyrics) tie up their sonics with creepy 


bravado. Their new five-track EP The Devil's 


: Music is as good as rock ‘n’ roll gets. 


“The Devil's Music has everything,” Thin- 


: ner says, “from jack-in-the-boxes to witch 


: Courtesy blkVampires 


: Gerner’s Stake Land vamps and grue nabbed 
: the place position. 


No butts about it: The 


i Human Centipede Il (Full Sequence) was 
i pone least favorite feature. Oddly, 


t Night came in second here too, tied 


: fe 
i with Shark Night 3D. 


= Hallo- 


{ween heroine turned all-around fright favo- 

: rite Danielle Harris is the latest to enter this 
H 4 LEE s Eli Craig and Mor- : 
: gan Jurgenson came out of the backwoods 

: to nab this prize for Tucker and Dale vs. Evil, 
: followed by Stake Land's Nick Damici and 

i Jim Mickle. 


hallowed hall, along with the late Night of 


i the Living Dead zombie Bill Hinzman. Con- 
: gratulations to all the winners! (See the com- 
: plete rankings at Fangoria.com.) 


—Michael Gingold 


oshioned spookery 


: cackles, laser beams, jailbird inmate screams, 

: boxing-ring bells and growls, all slammed 

} into the mix along with an incredible guitar 

} balance of shredder leads, Cap’n Crunch 

} power chords and soulful rhythms and leads. 
: The drums and bass are fiercely sick with 

i their rhythm and awkward timing, the sam- 

i ples sabotage the atmosphere entirely and 

: the vocal range is all over the place. I's like a 
: monster just found out what melody is.” 


If you want to bite deeper into their 


} world, visit www.blkVampires.net. 


—Chris Alexander 


MIDNIGHT MADNESS: 
THE HISTORY OF HORROR, 


SCI-FI AND FANTASY FILMS 
4-HOUR 2-DISK DVD 


takes viewers on a fast-paced chronicle 
of fantastic films from the Golden Age of 
Universal Studios through the atomic crazed 
750s and the emergence of fantastic films as 
big-budget hits that helped push box-office 
figures through the roof. 
Midnight Madness has something for fans 


of all ages as we hear from the people who 
made the movies, and from the fans and 

historians whose love of the genre keeps the 

creatures of the night on the silver screen. 
Grab the popcorn and take a deep breath as 
we conjure up the thrills, chills and magic of 

the movies. 
4-hour, 2-Disc Set + $30.00 
Sale Price $25 - 


i => é / 


Featuring Reminiscences of 37 Horror Film Stars 


JIWW.midimarcon 


..Comes very close to the level of 
PBS’ American Experience.— Filmfax 


Foreign orders check website 
for shipping ° 
phone 410-665-1198 
Midnight Marquee Press Inc. 
¢ 9721 Britinay Lane « 
Baltimore, MD 21234 


WWW.midmarcom, Amazon.com, or Oldies.com 


long time ago (2006) and far away 

in Adelaide, Australia, aspiring film- 

maker Ursula Dabrowsky began 
shooting her first horror feature, Family 
Demons. Little did she know then that it 


could finally present it to her cast and crew, 
and another three before it would achieve 
U.S. release (on DVD this month from MTI 
Home Video). 

And it was only three years prior to mak- 
ing Family Demons that Dabrowsky had 
become completely turned on to horror. “It’s 
my partner's fault,” she says. “One night he 
brought home a film from the video store, 
and it just clicked with me. It was the original 
Japanese version of Ju-On, and | don’t know 
what happened. There was always a sug 
pense element in my work, but never really 
the idea of psychological fear or what's 


of something bad hopping in a house.” 
Set in decaying su 


Kane), who is harassed and abused on a 
daily basis by her raging alcoholic mom 
(Kerry Ann Reid). The tension between moth- 


the physical release from her tormentor only 


Tortured Products 


would be nearly three more years before she : 


going on in people's minds. Or even the idea 


urban Adelaide, Fam- i 
ily Demons follows teenager Billie (Cassandra : 


er and daughter is unbearable and obviously : 
heading toward irretrievable breakdown, but : 


A mother of a shocker 


leads Billie down a path 
fraught with an even greater 
concentration of fear and 
loathing. Billie’s life goes from 


bad to incredibly worse, as we : 
} spent time working in the Adelaide Gaol 

} [Jail]-something weird—and it left me with 
i a sense that there is indeed something linger- 
: ing around.” 


the audience are left to watch 
helplessly. 

While filmed on a negligi- 
ble budget that is often notice- 
able, Family Demons still 
possesses the ability to drag 


you into its world without hope: 
: ished product with a camcorder sheen, 

: “What we did in two weeks is something I’m 
} pretty proud of. | can certainly recommend it 
: in terms of storytelling. In terms of the horror 
of ital, | just felt there were things | wanted 

: to say that couldn’t be told in a straight 

: drama. The subject is depressing enough as 
itis, but! just thought that working within 

: horror makes it more palatable, in a way. I'm 
: basically dealing with teenage anger here, 

} and what it can do when it’s unleashed. Hor- 
: ror gives you the room to go wherever; you 

? can explore a situation in a drama, where it 

} can be powerful and emotional, but with hor- 
} ror you can take those emotions to the 

| : extreme, and that's very liberating. I'd also 

: recommend the iowa 4 

} and to demonstrate what is achievable on a 
: low budget.” 


just as it keeps getting grim- 
mer. “It’s all about the story,” 
says Dabrowsky, who s ae to 
Fango during a break from 
postproduction on her follow- 
up chiller Inner Demon, the 
second in a planned Demon 
trilogy. She's also quick to cite 
her actors for bringing her sto- 
ries to life, and specifically 
points out a couple of favorite 
Family Demons moments. “I 
really like the scene where Bil- 
lie stands on the porch, the 


Photos: Copyright 


jing her problems doe mean tha} 


‘assandra Kane) has gotten 


id of them 


www.torturedproducts. 
Painfully realistic Horror props. Check us out, you know yo 


? realization of what she has just done sinking 


in, and also the one where her mother chains 
her up in the laundry. | find them both very 
powerful and emotional.” 

One thing Family Demons does most 
effectively i baa and even blur the gap 
between psychological and supernatural hor- 


} ror. Dabrowsky reveals that Family Demons is 
: based on her own experiences with both fac- 
? tors—and that the latter is just as legitimate 
} to her as the former, and definitely a heavy 
influence on both Family Demons and Inner 


Demon. “Something happened to me when | 


While Dabrowsky regrets that she didn’t 


} have the budget to shoot Family Demons with 


the camera she wanted, which leaves the fin- 


r the performances, 


Dabrowsky, who jokes that she could 


} have spent the entire budget of Family 

: Demons on a plasma-screen TV and stayed 
} home watching horror films—but thankfully 
i didn’t~is now in postproduction on Inner 

: Demon. She stresses that this trilogy will not 


be linked by recurring characters (though 
one of the actors from Family Demons does 


? make an appearance in the new movie) or as 


direct sequels or prequels, but will rather 
share ideas and experiences basically revolv- 
ing around concepts of the family and the 
various dysfunctional states they can operate 
in. One of the scariest things atl Debra 


Hy sky's work so far, she notes, is the responses 
} from people when they discover that her sto- 
} ries are completely driven by personal expe- 
: rience, Test your own reaction now that 

i Family Demons is on disc, or just experience 
} itfor the sake of witnessing the work of a 

? very talented filmmaker a 

} duce works of major significance to horror in 
: the near future. And keep your eyes peeled 

} for further Fango reports from the Inner 

; Demon set. 


0 is sure to pro- 


—Michael Helms 
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/I jul 
}s On a cold night, three friends 

are trapped in a cash kiosk by a hooded 

villain who wants not their money, but 

their lives. DVD and Blu-ray releases of 

David Brooks’ thriller, scripted by Chris 

(Buried) Sparling. 


nadillo goes for a more rsonal terror, 
intertwining the efforts of two parents 
(one played by Clive Owen) to protect 
their children trom a menacing specter. 


On DVD and Blu-ray. 


: Idiosyncratic auteur Guy Maddin 
tells his version of a haunted-house/ 
detective story, starring Jason Patric, 
Isabella Rossellini and Udo Kier, on DVD 
and Blu-ray with two Maddin shorts and 
(on the Blu) a music featurette. * 


4 ae niv ‘sal, Jul 
&): Elizabeth Olsen has just one 88- 
minute take to escape the horrors haunt- 
ing her childhood home in Chris Kentis 
and Laura Lau’s remake, on DVD and 
Blu-ray/DVD combo with the filmmakers’ 
commentary. 


Q 


_24): Czech filmmaker Juraj Jaku- 

bisko’s take on the plasma-happy 
noblewoman, here ved by Anna Friel 
with Hellboy’s Karel Roden and Italian 
legend Franco Nero in support. 


1/MVD, July 
: French frightener from director 
Thomas Szezepanski in which a tabloid 


CHO 


r): 28 Weeks Later’s Juan Carlos Fres- H 


reporter winds up in the midst of a human- i 


stalking game—where he’s forced to 
become a hunter, not one of the hunted. 


24): Noomi Rapace, the original girl , 
with the you-know-what, plays a mother 


Photo: Copyright Free Lunch Prods. 


fleeing her abusive husband who starts 
hearing frightening things over her baby 
monitor. Norwegian thriller written/direct- 
ed by Pal Sletaune, with deleted scenes. 


5): A 3D action/horror epic 
from Korean director Kim Ji-hoon about 
an oil rig infiltrated by a carnivorous 


creature, on 2D DVD and 3D/2D Blu-ray i 


with a making-of featurette. 


Jur 5): Best Title of the Month goes 
to German writer/director Ralf Kemper’s 
saga of ah ey of friends who awaken 


from a ba 


zombie plague that has overrun the world. 


ight Along the Tracks Prods. 


LSD trip to something worse: a: 


Ho au 


r, July rs Peter Cushing 
tracks a girl turned vampire moth (!) and 
the legendary duo plunder the dead, 
both rraeted | by Vernon Sewell and 
newly remastered on DVD and Blu-ray. 


Mac , June 12): In fact, there 
are two perverse aristocrats who stalk, 
slay and serve up their guests in Jess 
Franco's newly restored shocker. Includes 
an interview with actor Robert Woods 
and extensive notes. 


New DVD and Blu-ray debut of Don 
Siegel's original masterpiece of paranoia, 
starring Kevin McCarthy and restored 
from the original negative. 


NESS jive, > 2G): Remas- 
tered DVD and Blu-ray release of the 
four-part British horror anthology from 
master of the form Freddie Francis, fea- 
turing Donald Pleasance, Kim Novak and 
Joan Collins. 

1 ©): Hot Hammer action pitting Cush- 
ing against real-life twins/ Playboy cen- 
terfolds Mary and Madeleine Collinson 
for director John Hough, on a Blu- 
ray/DVD combo with a feature-length 
documentary and lots more. 


): Colin Theys’ Chiller premiere 
movie based on Steve Niles’ comic, about 
an undead invasion of Reno, Nevada, 
hits DVD and Blu-ray with commentary, a 
prequel short, bloopers and other extras. 


" }: A troubled married couple 
is further strained when their son starts 
talking to a creepy clown in his closet, 
Janice (Margo Martindale) 
is one side of a Sea 


irianale of puble. 


aN 


and the father starts seeing the white- 
faced ghoul everywhere. Written/di- 
rected by Nicholas Reiner. 


. 1 See page 38; on DVD and 
Blu-ray with special features to be 
announced. 


ae 


help a friend recover from a past trauma 
and endure a whole lot of new ones. 


1 fayne Capps’ 
found-footage opus, in which a group of 


actors trying to exploit a family’s claims of ! 


a haunting become its victims instead. 


Spring 


breakers confront an ax-toting madman; 


sounds typical, but check out the support- 
ing cast filmmakers Michael Hoffman Jr. 
and Aaron T. Wells assembled: Ron Jere- 
my, Jerry Lawler, Linnea Quigley, Sal 
“The Stockbroker” Governale and Lester 
“Beetlejuice” Green. 


Pr rd 7 
couple's attempts to refurbish an old Vic- 
torian house are stymied by the resident 


ghosts. Features Joe Estevez and Suzi Lor- : 


raine, with commentary by writer/di- 
rector Michael Merino and actor Regen 
Wilson and deleted scenes. 


te July 10): Chris Nolan’s (not 
the Dark Knight guy) feature version of 
the iTunes series is described as Glee 
meets Twilight...so proceed accordingly. 
With deleted scenes, bloopers and the 
original episodes. 


New special edi- 
homage to classic 


tion of Michael Hall's 


slasher-in-the-forest fare, with behind-the- i 


scenes segments, deleted scenes and a 
gag reel. 


SHT S », July 
17)s Scott Leberecht’s moody winner 
about a young man (Zak Kilberg) in self- 
imposed isolation because he believes 
he’s a vampire—and may be right. With 
commentary by Leberecht and his cast. 


ally, she’s killing not herself but members 
of a satanic cul in this homage to Italian 
and Japanese exploitation fare. Writ- 
ten/directed by Christian Arioli, with a 
still gallery. 


FX ‘artist Tim Martin makes ‘his waiting/ 
directing debut, trapping a group of 
friends in a nightclub where one of their 


3 Actu- : 


e Turnpike Killer does 
ictims the 
favor of hiding their eyes. | 


a 
f J Ri 


some of nis 


OrGH 
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number transforms into a hungry, alien- 
infected monster. 


Zack Parker's study of a horrible 
crime and its motivation from three points 
of view, starring Margo Martindale and 
Hanna Hall; on Blu-ray with a three-and- 
a-half-hour documentary and DVD with 
an excerpt, both with festival featurettes. 


( 3 See page 
52. Includes filmmaker commentary, a 
featurette and the short film The Fifth. 


I @ 19): This time, the guys 
with no shirts do wear cowboy hats, as the 
legendary outlaw comes upon a town be- 
sieged by Native American demons. With 
director David DeCoteau’s commentary. 


fa 


June 22: Abraham Lincoln: Vampire 
Hunter (3D) 

July 6: The Pact (limited) 

July 13: Red Lights (limited) 

August 10; The Awakening (limited) 
Aug. 17: Compliance (limited), ParaNor- 
man (3D) 

Aug. 24: The Apparition, The Victim (lim- 
ited) 

Aug. 31: The Possession 

September 7: [REC] 3: Genesis (limited) 
Sept. 14: Resident Evil: Retribution (3D) : 
Sept. 21: Hotel Transylvania (3D), House : 
at the End of the Street 

October 5: Frankenweenie (3D), 
Sinister, V/HIS (limited) 

Oct. 19: Paranormal Activity 4 
Oct. 26: Silent Hill: Revelation (3D) 
Oct.: Vamps (limited) 5 
November 2: The ABC’s of Death (limited) : 
Nov. 16: Breaking Dawn—Part 2 i 
January 4, 2013: The Texas Chainsaw 
Massacre 3D : 
Jan. 11, 2013: Hansel and Gretel:Witch : 


16): A father seeking 


his wife and children’s ghostly killer finds 


his investigation uncovering unpleasant 
family secrets. With commentary by 
director Matthew Lawrence, bloopers 
and more. 


: The Super creators Brian 


Weaver and Evan Makrogiannis unleash 


another twisted villain in the ‘80s grind- 
house tradition, in a big-box DVD/VHS 
combo with a documentary, a werewolf 
short and more. 


For reviews of more new/upcoming discs, 
see page 54. For the complete, updated on- 


line schedule of DVD/Blu-ray releases, head 


over to www.fangoria.com, ehnekins 
—Michael 


Hunters (3D), Scary Movie 5 

February I, 2013: Warm Bodies 
Feb. 22, 20133 J, Frankenstein 

March 15, 2013: Carrie (remake) 
March 29, 2013: The Host 

April 12, 2013: The Evil Dead (remake) 
June 21, 2013: World War Z 

June 28, 2013: R.I.PD. 

July 12, 2013: Pacific Rim (3D) 

July 19, 2013: Jurassic Park (3D re- 
release) 

Undated: The Amityville Horror: The 
Lost Tapes, Area 51, The Bay, Citadel (lim- 


: ited), Dracula 3D, Frankenstein’s Army (lim- 
: ited), Godzilla, Grabbers (limited), 

: Halloween 3D, Hatchet III (limited), Here 

} Comes the Devil (limited), John Dies at the 
} End, Lords of Salem, Mama, The Monk 

i (limited), Ouija, 7500, Silent Night (remake), 


Solomon Kane, You’re Next 


Note: Most release dates are tentative 
and subject to change. See www. 
fangoria.com for the latest updates. 
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, nce upon a time, the candy 
~ a ., counter was a safe haven, an 


ic oasis in a world of boring 
} ~ + trips to the drugstore or corner gro- 
ars 1h > cery...the sweet reward for a day of 


or 
rs PP errands with Mom. With but a hand- 
mr ful of pocket change, children could be 
‘ F transported to a magical place positively 
my bursting with delicious treats, wacky 
pee, candy and, most important of all, bubble- 
4 4 » , _ gum cards. TV stars, zany gags and base- 
én ~. ball heroes all waited for gleeful kids 
a = there, wrapped in wax paper and packed 

o> ee tight with fragrant slabs of pink chewing 
ae y gum to boot. 


The little green men are 
coming back in a big 
way via new trading 

cards and comics. 


Part One 
By MIKE WASION 


It was heaven. Until the Martians came. 

One sunny day in 1962, boys and girls 
arrived at the candy counter to find some- 
thing very different waiting for them: skull- 
faced alien killers, ready to burn the skin 
off Earthlings’ bodies and take the planet 
for their own. The once safe realm of gum 
cards and junk food was now an irradiated 
wasteland, bubbling over with eviscerated 
bodies, burning flesh, giant carnivorous 
insects, burst brains and smoldering pets. 
Baseball had given way to genocide. 
There was blood on the bubble gum. 

Mars Attacks had arrived. 

And kids loved it. How could they not? 
Mars Attacks had it all: heartstopping vio- 
lence, truly twisted gore, hideous alien 
marauders with enormous, throbbing, ex- 
posed brains, burning cities...sure, it was 
traumatic, but it was also awesome. And to 
akid, the latter always trumps the former. It 
may have given them nightmares, but just 
the kind of nightmares they needed. After 
nearly a decade of Comics Code-induced 
blandness, Mars Attacks was a punch to 
the face of the safe-and-sane world Dr. 
Fredric Wertham had tried so desperately 
to uphold. The cards were adored by chil- 
dren, hated by parents, banned by the PTA 
and enshrined by a generation-spanning 
cult of fans who refused to let them die. 
They’ve had countless comics, books, 
toys, even more trading cards and ulti- 
; mately a movie to carry on their name. 

But for the past 15 years, there has been 
silence. No ray guns...no dripping skin... 
no roasted pets or giant, flesh-ripping 
8 bugs. No death-faced alien horrors to 
meet our nation’s youth at the playground. 
No glistening brains, no burning land- 
marks, no splattered suburbanites...no 
fun, man, No fun. 

But now, after far too many safe sea- 
sons of terminal pop-culture boredom, and 
a tragic lack of villains truly worthy of our 
fear (and adoration), the Red Planet has 
reawakened—and this time, they want 
some birthday cake. 

“We've wanted to reintroduce Mars 
Attacks for a while now,” admits Topps 


a 


mics Covers: Copyright IDW 


licensing manager Adam Levine, “but the 
timing just never felt right. With the 50th 
anniversary approaching, it was the per- 
fect opportunity to both commemorate its 
history and bring it back as a whole new 
franchise. As we made plans for the half- 
century milestone, it started to take on a 
life of its own, and before we knew it, we 
were mapping out a full-fledged relaunch.” 

That's right: Mars Attacks turns 50 this 
year, just in time for the apocalypse (may- 


>o hb bh Qe 
i: 


ete 


& 


be that’s what the Mayans were so worried 
about...), and Topps is throwing a bloody 
birthday bash of catastrophic propor- 
tions—and they're inviting a /ot of friends. 
Countless collectibles from top-of-the-line 
creators and manufacturers such as Gen- 
tle Giant, Moebius Models, Incogneato 
Costumes and Mezco Toyz, to name just a 
few, are partnering with Topps to unleash 
everything from toys to masks to novel- 
ties—apparel, model kits, iPod skins, 
life-sized statues and plushes (!). No 
blood-splattered, ray-gun-scorched stone 
will be left unturned. 

“We've got a road map for where we 
want to take it,” Levine says, “and while I 
can’t comment too much, I can say that 
gaming is an area we’re taking a long, 
hard look at. It’s challenging, because 
that landscape changes so fast, but we 
feel like Mars Attacks was made for it, and 
I think fans agree.” 

But the key to the Martians’ goal of 
global domination is now as it always was: 
comic books and trading cards. Comics 
heavy hitters IDW are invading stores in 
June with a brand new Mars Attacks ongo- 
ing series, along with fresh reprints of 
material from the '90s—and possibly 
beyond. The new books boast the truly 
deranged creative team of writer John 
(Image Comics’ Chew) Layman and artist 
John (DC’s Hitman) McCrea, and from the 
sound of things, the Mars Attacks brand 
won't be mellowing with age. 

“As far as gore goes, you old gore- 
hound, people don’t really ask me to do a 
project like this and then say to keep it 


influenced by John’s scripts, butI cancon- | : 
firm the presence of giant robots and huge, jo» » 
mutant insects! I’m also sure the meeting |, .. 2 
of two twisted minds like Layman’s and |, 

mine will result in other fun things; I 
believe I have already drawn someone 
falling to their death while on thebog,and joy 
I'll be sure to get at least one burning .. 
clown in.” Can we get an amen? y 


An old enemy terrorizes‘a ‘New Universe in 
the latest Mars Attaghs-Seading-cord | subset, 


tame,” McCrea explains. “Expect lots of As the concept of Topps’ Martian ) bid 
burning flesh, exploding heads and other invasion evolved over the decades, 15 >. 
fun stuff. I’m trying to get at least one one element the various comic-book vy 
mashed, vaporized or dismembered per- adaptations have brought to the table ae p | 


is actual characters. Whereas the trading 
cards depicted the onslaught in broad | ¢ 
strokes, their four-color counterparts ‘ 


son on each cover, though I may fail—but 
not through lack of trying.” 
So the blood will flow, in keeping with 


the time-honored Mars Attacks tradition; have had to fill in the blanks with heroes ~< . 
but what of the sheer weirdness, and eye- and villains we can identify with and al , 
popping (often literally) retro-'50s insan- loathe, in equal measure. Picking up this ~ 4 ‘ 


gauntlet, Layman’s tale focuses on the 


ity the franchise has wallowed in since its 
vengeful Martian General Zar, a one-time §, | 


inception? “A lot of my crazy stuff will be 


grunt who went on a scouting mission to 
our big blue planet back in ’62 that went 
horribly, horribly wrong. Downed and sep- 
arated from the rest of his troop, the 
stranded Zar 
had the griev- 
ous misfor- 
tune of being 
discovered by 
a pair of back- 
woods hillbil- 
lies who had 
less than the 
injured space- 
man’s well- 
being in mind. 
After all, a 
half-dead_ ali- 
en was sure to 
bring in big 
money at the 
local carnival 
freak show... 
We witness 
the horrific 
outcome of this 
unfortunate 
event in a sto- 
ry (titled First Contact! First Carnage!) 
that’s every bit as touching as E.T—if E.T. 
had lecherous yokels, backwoods geek 
shows and genocidal slaughter. This de- 
but offering also introduces tormented 
former astronaut Charles “Buck” Spencer, 
who had a particularly close encounter 
with Zar’s spacecraft that led to the crash 
and locked the two on a collision course of 
revenge that explodes a half-century later. 
“It’s much more than an extension,” 
Levine says. “It's a reboot in the truest 
sense—but oddly, a reboot that is closer 
to Topps’ original vision of Mars Attacks— 
so it’s sort of like an ‘un-reboot.’ We’re 
trying to make this new Mars Attacks cool 
and modern, but retain that retro vibe that 
was missing in the '90s comics, and more 
serious and dark than the Tim Burton 
movie,” which has divided fans for years. 
Indeed, Mars Attacks’ various incarna- 
tions throughout the decades have ranged 
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Mars Attacks? Now Mez attacks courtesy of the 
genre-centric Mezco toy company. 


from realistic, hyper-modern updates to 
misguided parodies and everything in 
between, often leaving fans craving some- 
thing closer to the demented confection 
that hooked them in the first 
place. “We want Mars Attacks 
to return to its roots: thrilling 
action, over-the-top violence 
and sickly dark humor, all 
trademarks of the original 
card set,” Levine states. 
“The comics are in the driv- 
er’s seat for us right now, and 
John Layman’s first few 
scripts are very much setting 
the tone in a wonderful, 
demented way. John McCrea 
has been a revelation; he’s 
creating a whole new look 
and feel, and pulling double 
duty, drawing the comics and 
the cards. I have to give IDW 
a lot of credit—they’re pull- 
ing out all the stops and have 
assembled an amazing cre- 
ative team that’s perfectly 
suited for Mars Attacks. We 
can't lose.” 

The cards that started the whole half- 
century nightmare are making an encore 
as well with Mars Attacks Heritage, a July 
reissue that mirrors the ’62 originals to a 
T, from the iconic display box and wrap- 
pers right down to the card stock. All 55 
classic cards will be back to taint a new 
generation of fresh-faced youths—but 
Topps isn’t stopping there. The vaults 
have been opened to let loose “lost” cards 
utilizing Wally Wood/Bob Powell sketches 
that were rejected and left to die in the 
60s, now brought back to hideous life. 
Stepping in to finish the bloodcurdling 


images is Jason Edmiston, no stranger to 
color-soaked pop horror, having worked on 
everything from Garbage Pail Kids stickers 
to Rue Morgue covers (and that’s only 
scratching the surface; morbid art con- 
noisseurs can check out more at www. 
jasonedmiston,com). 

“I was a fan of the cards, although I 
never owned the set,” says Edmiston, 
echoing the predicament of many of to- 
day’s fans. “I had seen many of the pieces 
reprinted in various magazines and books, 
and couldn't stop looking at them! Action, 
gore, humor and eye-melting colors— 
what more could a kid ask for?” 

Keeping it old-school has been Edmis- 
ton’s watchword, adopting a style straight 
out of the '60s originals. “Colin Walton, 
the art director on the new Mars Attacks, 
knew that I had a history of pulp-style 
work,” he says, “and was aware of my 
fondness for classic illustrators—espe- 


cially Norm Saunders, who painted the 
original cards. Colin thought I'd be able to 
emulate Saunders’ style, and would be a 
good fit for the project.” 

And we can't argue with that. But 
Edmiston’s not alone; McCrea is on board 
to lend his hand to a New Universe subset 
that ties the cards and the new comics 
together, creating a single, cohesive story 
that spans both. Introducing characters 
and storylines from IDW’s saga, New Uni- 
verse acts as a bridge to the comic. For the 
first time, Mars Attacks is being treated as 
a unified property, with each aspect flesh- 
ing out the overall experience—then 
burning that flesh right off. 

“We felt Mars Attacks should exist as 
more than trading cards, more than com- 
ics and more than games, so the natural 
extension of that thought was to tie all of 
the different projects very closely togeth- 
er,” Levine elaborates. “For the 50th, we 


knew we wanted to reissue the original 
cards, but in order to move the story into 
the 21st century, we had to wipe the slate 
clean: get away from the old comics, the 
movie and even those initial cards. So 
while the reissue will help celebrate the 
legacy, the New Universe subset is definitely 
that bridge to the place we're taking Mars 
Attacks—a little window into the future.” 

And with Mars Attacks making such a 
huge comeback, fans are already ask- 
ing—could another movie be on the hori- 
zon? A full-tilt, true-blue adaptation that 
finally gives us the big-screen invasion 
we've always wanted? After all, stranger 
things have happened; if the Garbage Pail 
Kids can get a new film (as was recently 
revealed in a shocking announcement), 
then anything is possible. Levine remains 
teasingly mum. “That one I'll have to 
answer with a nod, a wink and a ‘No com- 
ment.’ ” Guess we'll have to keep watch- 
ing the skies...and the theater marquees. 

Mars Attacks...50 years of blood, guts 
and mayhem with no end in sight. Edmis- 
ton sums it up best: “For everyone who 
loved the original set, it’s back in its full 
gory glory, with crisp, eye-blasting modern 
printing and brand new, never-seen-before 
art! Impalings! Explosions! Eviscerations! 
This set has it all!” 

And this time, it's here to stay. So 
here’s to the next 50 years...because we 
ain't seen nothin’ yet. 
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Look into RED 


You may or may not believe what you see, b 
Rodrigo Cortés hopes it will thrill y 


behind The X Files, which popularized 

the theme of plumbing the paranor- 
mal. Amidst the wave of investigative 
thrillers that followed, a subset has 
cropped up whose motto might be “I want 
to disprove,” focusing on those who would 
debunk psychic, ghostly and other such 
phenomena. One of the highest-profile by 


I want to believe,” went the mantra 


By MICHAEL GINGOLD 


next project. “I’ve read a lot about it since 
I was a kid,” he says. “But I was not so 
much interested in the theme itself, but in 
the emotions it created in me, and the 
attraction to mystery—not in something 
that starts and finishes itself, but in some- 
thing that pushes you to solve it. When I 
see a watch, for instance, I see the second 
hand and I always think about what’s 


previnis positions. Everybody balleyes what's 


more convenient for 


virtue of the names involved is Red Lights, 
which opens July 13 from Millennium 
Entertainment. 

The follow-up to the highly praised 
Buried by Spanish director Rodrigo Cortés, 
who also scripted, Red Lights stars Sigour- 
ney Weaver as psychologist Margaret 
Matheson and Cillian Murphy as her assis- 
tant Tom Buckley, who venture out of the 
halls of academe on a regular basis to 
expose those who fake spectral visitations 
during seances and the like. The duo take 
on their biggest challenge, and highest- 
profile target, in Simon Silver (Robert De 
Niro), a world-renowned psychic who has 
emerged after years in seclusion—since 
the /ast guy to publicly question his abili- 
ties suffered a fatal heart attack. As Mar- 
garet and Tom investigate Silver in the 
midst of his highly popular comeback tour, 
their own (dis)beliefs are called into ques- 
tion in increasingly unnerving ways. 

After the harsh, gritty realism of Bur- 
ied, Cortés decided to explore a longtime 
fascination with the paranormal in his 


em to believe.” 


behind it; what is the machinery on the 
other side when you take off the lid? And 
debunking something is explaining it, in 
a way.” 

Cortés did plenty of his own investigat- 
ing to prepare for writing the screenplay, 
spending a year and a half “studying both 
sides of the paranormal discussion. The 
side of the scientists, the rational skep- 
tics, and the side of the believers—psy- 
chics and parapsychologists. I read tons of 
books, watched and listened to lots of 
audio and visual material and interviewed 
many of these people. The funny thing is 
that at the end of the day, both sides 
behave in a very similar way: They just 
accept everything that confirms their pre- 
vious positions, and discard everything 
that does not confirm what they want to 
believe. Everybody believes what’s more 
convenient for them to believe.” 

He ultimately wound up with enough 
material “for 10 different films"—and in 
fact used some of it to write another mov- 
ie, Emergo, which was directed by Carles 
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Red Lights sees Tom Buckley (Cillian Murphy) shedding a bit of the other red stuff. 
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t writer/di 
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ctor 


d this year (under the 
in the U.S.; see Fango 
ed Lights screenplay 
acted a first-rate 
its he had one of 


@ Says. “When I started 
9 create the character of Dr. Matheson, I 
{ igourney Weaver from the 
first moment, because I wanted to 
mig woman who feels so 
the weight of some- 
de, in an almost invisible 
ty. That, of course, could have been a 
problem, because there was no guarantee 
she was going to Say yes, and it would 
guarantee a real problem if she said no.” 
But Weaver did sign on, as did Murphy 
(‘probably the only actor who can switch 
from a romantic comedy to a horror film 
just with a look”) and De Niro, a casting 
choice that represented a swing for the 
fences. “Of course, I couldn't expect I was 
going to get him,” Cortés says, “but I try 
never to limit myself, because life tends to 
limit you perfectly well without any help. 
So if you have a list of 10 great actors, 
common sense tells you that you'll proba- 
bly get the seventh one—but you start 
with the first one, because he can say yes 
or no perfectly well and you don’t need to 
make that decision for him. I wanted to 
find somebody [for Silver] who was a 
giant, because I wanted the audience to 
perceive that Silver is a living legend— 
the greatest psychic ever. When you have 
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De Niro, you immediately understand that 
he’s the greatest whatever ever!” 

The cast was rounded out with It-Girl- 
to-be Elizabeth Olsen as a student who 
becomes romantically involved with Tom, 
and The Mist's Toby Jones as a rival profes- 
sor. On the technical side, Cortés dipped 
into a largely Spanish talent pool includ- 
ing Pan’s Labyrinth Oscar winners David 
Marti and Montse Ribé for the makeup FX, 
cinematographer Xavi Giménez, who shot 
Brad Anderson’s The Machinist, Jaume 
Balagueré’s Fragile and Darkness and 
Nacho Cerda’s The Abandoned, and Cerda 
himself as 2nd-unit director. “He’s a very 
talented filmmaker I’ve always admired,” 
Cortés says, “with a very unique visual 
approach to things. He has a very specific 
way of looking. And it’s always quite 
organic and physical, too.” 

That approach made for a good fit with 
Cortés’ overall aesthetic when it came to 
shooting Red Lights’ otherworldly events. 
“I wanted everything to be physical and 
tangible,” he says. “In a way, the film has 
the DNA of a political thriller from the 
’70s, So we wanted everything to feel like 
it’s actually there. 

Of course, there isa 

lot of digital stuff, ~ 
but always based on 
physical _ effects ° 
that happened on a> 


the set. I never 
wanted a blue spirit he 
flying through walls \_ 7 


or giant dragons or Ss / ' 
things that went too || 
far into the super- ] 
natural. I prefer to 

do as many physical 
effects as possible y 
in order to put in 
the digital lie after- 

ward, pretending 

it’s real. The more 
truthful elements 


ier it i 


_ <_< 


lie true.” 

Concerned as Red Lights is with issues 
of truth and belief, there’s one key ques- 
tion to ask Cortés: After all his own inves- 
tigations into the world beyond what we 
see, did he come out a believer or a skep- 
tic? “If I have a position—and I’m not 
sure I have one—it’s not in the film,” he 
says. “I didn’t want to present a thesis or 
something like that through the movie. In 
fact, everything in it is based on ambiva- 
lence, so you can choose your position, 
and everything that happens, no matter 
how spectacular, can be explained both 
ways. If you ask if I believe in the super- 
natural, I will say, ‘Definitely not,’ 
because I do not think that nature can be 
transcended. Everything has to be based 
on natural laws, and even those unex- 
plained things have a basis in unexplained 
laws. But if you ask me about the para- 
normal—and we define the paranormal as 
a group of phenomena requiring an ex- 
planation that hasn’t been found yet— 
that’s a different story, because there are 
certain things out there that cannot yet 
be explained.” 
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ea explore people who are mentally confined. 


you've got = eas- Director Rodrigo Cortés (right, with Murphy) moves out of Buried’s coffin to 


Given all the ghosts and aliens she’s confronted in the past, it’s a nice touch of irony to cast Sigourney Weaver as a skeptic. 
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A he term “ghost story” can carry 
” many preconceived notions. For 
some, it evokes a proud lineage of 
tales stretching back to antiquity, re- 
counting the “unfinished business” of the 
dead. For others, the annual dose of sur- 
veillance-camera shocks have no doubt 
lessened the spiritual effect of what was 
once not merely a source of primal jolts 
from what was invading our lives, but a 
solemn meditation on what might be miss- 
ing from them. 
fs Reclaiming that tradition, the British 
\ chiller The Awakening (opening in the U.S. 
August 10 from Cohen Media Group) is set 
in 1921—a post-WWI England wherein 
many of the bereaved and wounded have 
sought solace in spiritualism. Haunted by 
the death of her fiancé in the Great War, 
Florence Cathcart (Rebecca Hall) believes 
only in the truth, and has consequently 
become committed to rationally and 
methodically debunking any such super- 
natural claims. When she is contacted 
by Robert Mallory (Dominic West), the 
schoolmaster of the Rookwood country 
boarding school, regarding a specter that 
is quite literally frightening the children 
to death, Florence is compelled to take 
the assignment. 

Simultaneously a celebration of the 
classic ghost story and a sensitive exami- 
nation of why we need our ghosts, The 
Awakening belongs to the proud tradition 
\ of int Clayton's The Innocents, Jonathan 

=> + Miller’s BBC-TV masterpiece of 

hae economical horror Whistle and I'll 

* » Come to You, Robert Wise's The Haunt- 

| 20). __ing and more recently Alejandro 

Amendbar’s The Others. It’s the first 

e faa ‘ feature directed by Nick Murphy, who 
also scripted with Gothic’s Stephen Volk. 
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f FANGORIA: For a first feature, The Awak- 

/ ‘s . ening is an incredibly assured piece of 
‘ direction, and easily one of the most inter- 
. esting, sensitively made supernatural dra- 

ws mas in a long time. From your successful 


“es ‘TV show Primeval and the BAFTA-award- 


winning drama The Occupation, how did 
you become involved in The Awakening? 
NICK MURPHY: I was approached before 
e awards—I think the producers had 
= The Occupation; the BAFTAs came 
ost a year after it was initially trans- 
mitted—and approached me with the 
Stephen Volk script. It was very good and 
scary, but it wasn’t about what I needed it 
to be about. I didn’t really know what 
about it I could get my claws into. It didn’t 
have the 1920s about it, it lacked the 
period of loss and the idea of grief howling 
in people’s ears. 
FANG: Originally, it was set in the 1880s, 
wasn't it? It was very much a Victorian 
piece about sexual repression, with much 
more of a female-dominated cast. 
MURPHY: Yeah, it was “female-centric” 
in the way it so often traditionally is; Flo- 
rence was much more of a woman in the 
middle of it, screaming. She wasn't psy- 
chologically damaged, and neither was 
Mallory. But more to the point, I saw the 
opportunity to have all the characters in 
some way suffering from the same sense 
of loss, that they had lost people. 
FANG: So post-WWI was a natural choice. 


“The only leap the 
film makes that I don’t 
personally believe in 
is the fact that ghosts 

actually exist.” 


MURPHY: Post-WWI, post-flu epidemic, 
which was also a huge killer. So from that, 
we got a real sense of the period that 
could underpin the film in a way, but more 
to the point, the other compelling reason 
to move it into the ’20s was that I didn’t 
want to make anything in the Victorian 
Gothic horror tradition, because I felt that 
was a bit easy and I always feel that it 
doesn’t last as long, Put it this way: I 
think if The Shining had been a Gothic 
piece, it wouldn’t have been so effective. 
What works is that you earn the under- 


Another 
debunker 


standing, you leart/ that) the Ovétlook 
Hotel is scary, and in the case of our film 
you discover as the audience that the 
school is an intimidating, scary 
while from the outside it jogka 
should be a glorious place to be 
FAN G: Avoiding the Gothic ee 
at 


devices and obvious horror motifs. 

MURPHY: Absolutely, but there are mo- 
tifs. I wanted at the very beginning to say, 
“You thought it was going to be one way— 
it's not! So you can forget about that, 
that’s not how this is going to work.” But 
we have to acknowledge the fact that 
however novel and fresh you go into this 
territory, you are still within the genre, 
and there are tropes and traditions that 
remain in the film. You can’t take them all 
out. It stops being about the genre, I’ve 
thought of it as if we’re making a sheet of 
taffeta. There are two colored threads in 
there; one of them is complete novelty and 
originality, the other is tradition and even 
cliché, and you can't completely remove 


one of the threads, You need to blend them 


as beautifully as you can. 
FANG: There’s one particular scene that’s 


really interesting, where Florence is ~ 


unpacking her “ghost-hunting” kit. Did 


you do any research on Borley Rectory ~ 


and investigators from a similar period, 
such as Harry Price, who became famous 
for debunking the paranormal? 
MURPHY: No, I didn’t. I did research on 
the casualty numbers of the period and 
accounts of the grieving, but in terms of 
the details of the supernatural, no, The 
supernatural trappings in the beginning 
are made up. Or rather the paraphernalia 
therein, because I thought that it’s a 
hoaxer, so they would just... 

FANG: Present anything that looked im- 
pressive... 


and bacolite and 
ised in technology. Long 
of iPads, this is chrome as 
ediin the good old days. 
the S@hoolsis an amazing loca- 
ea go about finding it? 
URPHY: Well, it’s several. 
The exteriors are all 
at Lyme Park in 
Cheshire, which 
has this won- 
derful Arca- 
dian lake in 
front of it. 
In fact, I 
believe it 
is famed 
for being 
Pem- 
berley 
in the 
BBC’s 
Pride 
and 


dolls would—sm. G 
Because we do tinker with scale’ 
out the film. Of course, a popular au 
isn’t going to walk out and say, “ 
God, darling, did you see how he p. 
with scale?” 

FANG: But it can work on you sublin 
MURPHY: Yeah, I think it does. 
FANG: You see a relationship between the 
doll’s house and the house itself, exist 
like a microcosm. 


MURPHY: Yes indeed. And by definition, a i 


doll’s house is something that requires 
outside manipulation. And that immedi- 
ately made me feel that the people in this 
house are subject to manipulation. It was 
very hard and exhausting to find those 
locations and make them work in a prac- 
tical sense. That was a challenge for the 
producers as well, making that work in 
practical execution. They did very well. 
FANG: The movie has an amazing, diverse 
cast. Did you have a concrete idea of the 
character types you wanted? 

MURPHY: I did of types, yes. I then try 
and throw it away a bit and see what the 
actor comes up with. When you're writing, 
you have to come up with someone in your 
mind. It could be an actor, it could be your 
dad’s mate, but you have to write with a 
voice. But in this case it was Rebecca 
[Hall] and only Rebecca, and I don’t quite 
know what I would have done if she had 
said no. Cried [/aughs]. Gone outside her 
house, throwing stones at her window: 
“Please!!!” 

FANG: Digitally add her to the film in post. 


Find your creative career path... 


MURPHY: [Laughs] That's it, yeah! I 
knew she had the capability and that she 
was beautiful and a brilliant actress, and 
there aren't many of them. And her beauty 
isn’t put together by a designer; it’s a nat- 
ural, humane beauty. And there was a 
_ quality I wanted for Florence—and I'll 
say in the nicest way I can—that it’s 
“equine.” You know, the way a horse is 
strong and noble and fast and shiny and 
bright and intelligent, but also skittish 


and vulnerable. And that was something 


. Florence had to have. That’s not Rebecca; 
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It isn’t just the 
spirits, but also 
Mallory (Dominic 
West), who want 
fo reach out and 
touch Florence. 
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she’s not like that, by any means. But I 
knew she could render that. And we got 
such a journey; the idea of trying to make 
this film with an actress without every 


culty in the book, without every tool in 
e box...we’d have been in real trouble. 


G: We see a transformation from very 
strong, bold and forthright... 
MURPHY: To completely dissolving. 
There’s a section of the film where Flo- 
rence disappears—technically, metaphor- 
ically—where she fogs the glass as she’s 
breathing on a window and we see her 
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become more and more vague. That’s 
metaphorically what happens to her char- 
acter and it’s a hell of a journey, and 
indeed she has another furlong to Bo 
that. That required a mami 
ance, and she exceeded my 
tations in that ae 
FANG: There's a line in the 
what we need to see”—: 
idea regarding ghosts, that 
manifestation of a weakness 
fatal flaw in a character, p 
do you feel about that, and: 
losophy you took on board? 
MURPHY: Yeah, con 
It was absolutely al 
thought I could get into the The: ( 
that it was a facet of ps [ 
leap the film makes thatI 
believe in is the fact that g 
exist. What I absolutely do 
yes, of course, it is a psycho! 
Belief in the supernatural? 
don’t care if they're true or not. 
absolutely true is the belief we 
don’t personally believe in 
every culture on Earth has 
tem. No marketing firm arrived 
to us, “You should invent a 
the supernatural.” Every cult 
its own. We need them. And : 
argue until we're blue in the face as 
whether ghosts exist or not, 
irrefutable is that we need to 
thing, and that, in a sen: 
film lives. 
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ontinuing our chat with the late 

British director Robert Fuest (begun 

in Fango #314), who shepherded 
Vincent Price’s cult-classic Dr. Phibes 
films and others to the screen... 


ANGORIA: The Phibes films 
are often compared to Price’s 
ent Theatre of Blood. 
T I: They of- 
fered me 7) heatre of Blood : and 
I said no, because it was ex- 
actly what I'd just done. It 
seemed to me a complete 
parody, without the fun of 
the Phibes films. I was on 
a roll then, and I didn’t 
buy i 


y How did you 

achieve the proper black- 
comedy approach in the 
Phibes films? 

FUEST: There’s no answer 

to that. If you look at it and 

think about how cheap death 


father of | 
eo) eS 
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More memories from director Robert Fuest about the 
devious revenger and “The Devil’s Rain.” 


Part Two 


The key to creating a great villain like Dr. Phibes (seen here in in Rises Again) is casting a geet actor 
like Vincent Price. 


is in that sense, it’s a feature version of 
The Avengers, isn’t it? Tongue-in-cheek, 
people die amazing deaths and the whole 
thing is wrapped up in champagne and 
madness. The Phibes films are not a mil- 
lion miles away from The Avengers. 
There’s nobody in The Avengers or in Dr. 
Phibes who isn't actually in them, if you 
know what I mean. There are no extras in 
Dr. Phibes. There’s no bus going past or 
people walking down the street. In The 
Avengers, if somebody got on a bus, you'd 
know there was some idiot driving it who 
was going to be a murderer or something. 
Nobody walked down the street in The 
Avengers who wasn’t going to be killed, or 
kill somebody, or be a spy. And in the 
Phibes films, there are no pedestrians at 
all. You might get the odd copper. I think 
that worked. 
FANG: You created a repertory company 
of actors, some of whom returned in differ- 
ent roles in the second Phibes. The music 
was also a character. 

"UEST: Yes, it was wonderful. If you 


remember Dr. Phibes, there was a lot of 
stuff that was kind of opera, and people 
moving without any dialogue. I used to 
record my own pieces of music at home, 
and we would play them on the set. There 
would be opera, guitar concertos and 
everything. It wasn’t work, it was a romp. 
FANG: What are your impressions of the 
two films’ scores? 

FUEST: The music in the first Dr. Phibes I 
was very disappointed with. I didn’t like it 
at all. I rerecorded some of it myself by 
going through library music, and I got a 
chap called John Gale [to do] the music for 
the second one. In the opening of the se- 
quel, where Vincent Price comes back to 
life, the music is just wonderful. That was 
the London Symphony Orchestra and the 
Bach Choir. They couldn’t wait to see what 
they’ 'd recorded, looking at it on the screen. 
FANG: A big disappointment i in the second 
film is Peter Cushing—he’s in it and then 
he’s not. 

ST: He was only on it for a morning. 
He had about 10 lines, and he did those 
quite well. He was very nice, but very dis- 
tant. In retrospect, maybe he thought, 


“I was pushing my 
luck every time, and 
that’s what 
filmmaking should do. 
I was living ver 
dangerously, and it 

worked.” 


“Here am I, a big star, and all I’ve got isa 
morning on this film.” He wasn’t sched- 
uled for anything else, and maybe he felt 
that he should have been. 

FANG: What was edited from Dr. Phibes 
Rises Again? 

FUEST: There were some scenes with 
Terry-Thomas and Beryl Reid that were 
severely cut, and a lot with the two police- 
men, John Cater and Peter Jeffrey. The 
Americans didn’t like that stuff. When I 
first did Wuthering Heights, they said, 


“Don’t do anything subtle, Bob. Don’t for- 
get that our films have a quarter-of-a-mile 
throw in the drive-ins where we show 
them, so don’t start doing anything artsy- 
fartsy. We want blood and all that crap.” 
They cut out all the subtlety. There was a 
scene where the head of Scotland Yard is 
looking out in the rain and turning all his 
tomatoes around so that the green parts 
will get the sun on the sash window. They 
just got the negative and took about 10 
minutes out of it. 
FANG: What happened to the script for 
the third Phibes movie? 
FUEST: There have been such a lot of 
Phibes films scripted, and William Gold- 
stein has the copyright. When I was work- 
ing in New York doing films for television 
about 15 years ago, I got a call from this 
very rich chemist who wanted to make a 
third Dr. Phibes. They gave him this script, 
and it was everything I’d chucked out of 
the first movie, all stuck together! It was 
crap, absolute rubbish, and I said so. 
About five years ago, I got very hot on 
doing another Phibes film myself. I was 
about to go through the awful fire and 
water of finding out who owned it and 
everything, but I could only think of one 
murder that was any good! I was going to 
do a “green” Dr. Phibes, who took his re- 
venge on people who were screwing up 
the environment. 
FANG: Would you like to share that mur- 
der with us? 
FUEST: I will. Dr. Phibes takes this bloke, 
who’s handcuffed, into a darkened room 
and leaves him there. As the light comes 
up, we realize this guy has a loose noose 
around his neck, but he’s standing on a 
huge wedge of cheese, and mice come out 
from the walls and start eating it! So obvi- 
ously as soon as they eat all the cheese, 
he’s gonna hang! That was it. 
FANG: The Final Programme (a.k.a. The 
Last Days of Man on Earth) was based on a 
Michael Moorcock novel. Another unusu- 
al film. How did it come about? 
FUEST: The producers rang me while I 


s 
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When Dr. Phibes rose again, he found a new actress (Valli Kemp) playing Vulnavia. 


was finishing the second Dr. Phibes. They 
sent me the book and a script, which was 
terrible. The book was very weird, but I 
thought it had possibilities. I was on it for 
about a year, and every three months we 
would meet and read the next screenplay 
from the latest scriptwriter. These writers 
were getting about three grand [£3,000], 
which was a lot of money. And the scripts 

: were just crap—I 
mean, really, un- 


ASM believably awful. 
and Fiona Lewis got on So I went back 
Cee Me and wrote the 


side in the sequel. whole thing, and 


Michael Moorcock 
hated it. He didn’t 
like it at all. Then 
we had to go and 
see the National 
Film Finance Cor- 
poration, because 
we needed anoth- 
er £500,000. I re- 
member going to 
this place in Lon- 
don and into this 
huge room where 
they had a rose- 
wood table about 
30 feet long. All 
these people filed 
in—there must 


( A 


have been about 20 of them. They said, 
“Well, Mr. Fuest, how would you like to 
tell us about this film?” So I went into this 
big description about what it was about: 
He does this, he does that. I climbed over 
the furniture; I read every line, sold it as 
if my life depended on it. 

Then I said, “He comes into this room 
where his brother is, and they have a fight 
with needle guns.” For the first time, this 
table full of people looked up, alert, and 
said, “Oh, Mr. Fuest, what sort of a noise 
do you think a needle gun makes?” I said 
[puts his finger in his cheek and makes a 
“pop” sound], “Something like 
that,” and they said, “Oh 
no, it should be sort of a 
‘twitch.’ ” And suddenly 
the whole of them were ab- 
solutely animated, whooshing 
and swishing and making 
noises of guns and every- 
thing. After that, the meet- 
ing sort of broke up. 
There was one chap left 
behind who said, “If you 
want to make this film, 
it’s going to have to look 
very good. You’ve got 
£200,000 in the art de- 
partment and it’s not going 
to look good. If you can 
prove it can look good on the 


Phibes Photos: Copyright MGM 


Bad guys tend to wear black, but generally not 
so much of it. 


screen, we'll give you the money.” 

So I went back to my old drawing 

board, and overnight I drew up all the sets 
for The Final Programme. I rang a con- 
struction manager at Elstree and went up 
with two large bottles of gin. I told him, “I 
want a budget on this, because it’s life or 
death to me.” I have to say I'd been work- 
ing there on The Avengers and on the two 
Dr. Phibes, so I was well-known. I'd gotten 
my own parking space and had a certain 
amount of clout. I came away with a bud- 
get, which I presented to this chap. That’s 
why I got, at the end of it, this amazing 
credit of “Written, designed and directed 
by Robert Fuest,” of which the London 
Evening Standard said I was Elstree’s 
answer to Orson Welles. 
FANG: Jon Finch played billionaire 
physicist Jerry Cornelius and Sterling 
Hayden was Major Wrongway Lindbergh. 
Memories? 

[: Sterling Hayden was pretty 
pinay good. I’m 6 feet, and he was 7 feet. 
He looked like Jesus, or God, or Moses. He 
was a huge man. He looked like a grand 
piano in drag! He said, “How do you see 
this part?” and I said, “It’s kind 
of like a used-car salesman 

in a painting by Hierony- 
mous Bosch!” And he said, 
“Well, now!” and our friend- 
ship was cemented. 

FANG: Why do you think the 
movie was so heavily cut in 
the States? It was edited 
down to 70 minutes. 

T: It had the most 
fantaskic reviews, really 
beautiful. Roger Corman 
bought it together with 
Fellini's 8 1/2, and I felt 

terribly pleased about 
that. He bought it and cut 

it. To make a film about the 
end of the world on a budget 


that was less than Phibes was pretty 
daunting. There are some very nice things 
in it. It’s a collector’s item. Very weird. It 
was quite a recherché little number as far 
as a Americans were concerned. 

: It sounds like it’s one of your 
favorites, 
: The two Phibes films and that are 
pretty smashing, actually. There are some 
lovely bits in them. They’re all flawed, but 


Heaven help us all when 


at the same time, I don’t half-like them. I 
was pushing my luck every time, and 
that’s what filmmaking should do. I was 
living very dangerously, and it worked. 
Very rewarding. I was treading on noth- 
ing, and it got more and more outrageous. 
To make a film about a guy who changes 
into a hermaphrodite and who walks on wa- 
ter—there was a kind of madness there. 
G: There have been persistent mmmors 
of Mob involvement in The Devil’s Rain. 
What’s your take on that? 

FUEST: I think there probably was. It was 
not the happiest time of my life. It had a 
very good cast: There was Ida Lupino, Bill 


Ernest Borgnine flashes some horns... 


Shatner... Ernest Borgnine was butter. I 
thought he would be a real problem, but 
he was charming. They were all very nice. 
I didn’t have any problems with them. I 
had a problem due to the sheer ferocity of 
the shoot and trying to do my own thing 
sy this ball-breaking schedule. 

: Shatner was still struggling to 
shake off the mantle of Captain Kirk, and 
not succeeding. 


“I was going to doa 
‘green Dr. Phibes, 
who took his revenge 
cn people who were 
screwing up the 
environment.” 


FUEST: We ended up briefly sharing a 
bungalow in Mexico, Shatner and me. He 
had to go to a Star Trek convention in New 
York. I'd been in Mexico for about 10 
weeks and I don’t speak Spanish. I said, 
“Tell you what, Bill. Bring back any Eng- 
lish-language newspaper. Anything to 
read, for Christ’s sake.” And he said, “Bob, 
you don’t know what it’s like. I've only got 
to walk out on the street and I get mobbed. 
I can’t buy a newspaper. I can’t move. I’m 
harassed by all these people who recog- 
nize me.” So I said, “OK, forget it.” 
About two months later, I was in LA 
with him doing various pieces of post- 
synching. He’d finished and I walked out 
of the theater with him to the reception 
desk. The girl at the desk said, “I’ve gota 
call. Which one of you is Bill Shatner?” I 
could have paid her! 
I Did you have any allies on the film? 
: I got very friendly with Tom Sker- 
ritt. He was very helpful, because he could 
see that I was having a tough time. The 
ground was taken from under my feet. 
Had I been enormously rich, I would have 
just got on a plane and walked away from 
it. It was terrible. Everything was amaz- 
ingly difficult. Anyway, there are some 
good bits in The Devil's Rain, and every- 
(continued on page 78) 


-.-before sprouting them in The Devil’s Rain. 
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Crispin Glover: 


AN ODYSSEY OF ODDITIES 


Forsaking the typical, embracing the 
/ confrontational, he’s one of a kind ae an actor 
and filmmaker. 
Part One 
By JUSTIN BEAHM 


Everything doesn’t 
necessarily look Fine when 
Curtis James interrogates 

Tahir Kijucanin. 


rispin Glover is 
icon as some W 
gifted child born 


into a family of ente 
entered this world in 1964 
ness” in his blood, an 
before he, of his own voliti 
a try in his early teens. A 
calling i in sick (stomach flu) for his firs 


paid gig in a Coca-Cola eee the 


young thespian tried his hand at a s 
presentation of The Sound of Mi ' i 
lowed by an appearance in the pilot for tl 
ill-fated TV show The Best of Times. 


Wisi 
honed his acting chops at Los Angeles’ 


exclusive Mirman School—little knowing 
at the time that he would one day become 
a cult-cinema legend, a key figure in ac- 
tors’ rights and one of film’s most unique 
individuals, blazing a path of arcane 
artistry across all genres and platforms. 
While major-studio films (Charlie's An- 
gels, Alice in Wonderland, Beowulf) 
pay the bills, Glover’s choices of off- 
beat efforts have cemented him as 
._ crown prince of the alt-cinephile 
set, stealing scenes in such notables 
as Dead Man, Wild at Heart, The Doors 
and Bartleby. He sits at the right hand of 
Andy Kaufman on the high eoungtt of 
media ppt leablis having ka 
‘ali 


om the only spottily released 
d, challenging the host to an 
hg contest and fighting with 
member. Further diversifying 
, Glover has published five 
ected two films, and travels 
ks in a three-hour-plus “Big 
featuring screenings, read- 
KA session. 

A spent an afternoon with 
issing his career inside and 
enre, in front of and behind 


at do you remember about 
posure to cinema? 
OVER: I grew up, for the 
seeing a lot of films. I saw 


ut to Los Angeles, my parents had 
omey, so we would go to the 
drive-in with me hiding under a blanket in 
the back seat. One of the movies I remem- 
ber seeing there, and still one of my favo- 
rites of all time, is 2001: A Space Odyssey. 
FANG: Were you interested in horror as 
a child? 
GLOVER: When I was 4 or 5 years old, I 
tried to watch the original The Blob, and 
I found that concept very frightening— 
g that would get on you and 
ou. I had to turn the TV off 
S so scary. That is the only 
film I remember having a 


really frightening expe- 
rience with 


FANG: Were 
you raised 
in a reli- 
gious 
house- 
hold? 

GLOV- 
ER: Not 
at all. In 
fact, if 
anything, I 
was raised 
slightly anti- 
religion. My 
father was 
raised Swed- 
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e§ acting, and although I never 
idied with him, I’m certain 


say that I am not someone who enjoys 
attention for attention’s sake. That, in 
fact, makes me rather uncomfortable. 


“What does it mean 
that taboo has been 
ubiquitously excised 
in our media? It’s a 
bad thing when 
questions are not 
being asked.” 


FANG: Unusual for an actor... 

GLOVER: It’s a funny thing. My father 
was in all three Walking Tall films in the 
'70s, and when I told my parents about my 
interest in acting, he asked if I wanted to 
go in for the part of Buford Pusser’s son. I 
spoke with the casting person in a shy 
fashion, but I wasn’t like that in school. I 
had been in plays there and was comfort- 

able being on stage. After that meeting, 
the casting agent told my parents I wasn’t 
really an actor kind of person. I thought 
about it and realized that, as an actor, you 


need to put yourself forward as a person- 
ality. Within a couple years, I knew how to 
sell myself. 

FANG: Would you say you shy away from 
the limelight? 

GLOVER: My nature isn’t that of some- 
body who wants to go out and have a 
bunch of attention brought on myself. I 
know I can do it if I get behind a role, 
behind a character. I am very comfortable 
doing that. If attention is just put on me 
personally, I sometimes do get a little 
uncomfortable. 


“Good artists 
incorporate both [light 
and dark], and 
sometimes lesser 
artists will be afraid of 
one or the other.” 


FANG: Do you approach acting from an 
organic standpoint? 

GLOVER: I always aspire toward that, 
yes. Every character’s psychology is 
unique, so getting to the point where you 
are utilizing your own psychological as- 
pects that are similar to the character is 
important. Whether you are playing a 
valedictorian or a crazy person, there’s 
going to be a portion of your own psychol- 
ogy that can fit that character. 

FANG: Would you say that you, like many 
artists, are drawn to darkness? 

GLOVER: I have always had an interest in 
the unusual, things you could call dark. If 
you look at the balance of something, you 
are reminded of the classic phrase, “What 
is light without dark, and what is dark 
without light?” I think good art has a 
dynamic that includes light and dark. 
Good artists incorporate both, and some- 
times lesser artists will be afraid of one or 
the other. 


The actor-turned-filmmaker cast his dad Bruce in 
It Is Fine! Everything Is Fine. 


your film What Is It? 
GLOVER: What Is It? is my psycho- © 
logical reaction to the corporate re- | 
straints that have happened in the 
last 20 to 30 years in filmmaking, 
specifically how anything that can 
possibly make an audience uncom- 
fortable is necessarily excised, or 
that film will not be corporately 
funded or distributed. This is damag- 
ing to the culture, because it is the 
very moment when an audience mem- 
ber sits back in their chair, looks up 
at the screen and thinks, “Is this 
right, what I’m watching? Should I 
be here? Should the filmmaker have 
made this? What is it?”—and that is | 
the movie’s title. What is it that is 
taboo in the culture? What does it 
mean that taboo has been ubiquitous- / 
ly excised in our media? It’s a bad 
thing when questions are not being 
asked, because these kinds of ques- 
tions are when people are having a 
truly educational experience. I would 
like people to think for themselves. 
FANG: Would you say genre cinema 
is more likely to revel in taboo? 
GLOVER: What I think about the 
genres of horror, fantasy and science 
fiction is that they can serve as very 
strong metaphors for other things. 
Those metaphors can counter propaganda 
in a nice, poetic fashion. What can also 
happen with metaphors is that they can be 
for propaganda, so it is a dangerous thing 
in general. When somebody is killing a 
person, are they killing a person or an 
idea? When it is done without an artistic 
thought, it really does just become about 
someone killing something. 

FANG: In terms of genre, where would 
you say the films you have directed fit? 
GLOVER: I put What Is It? and It Is Fine! 
Everything Is Fine. in the drama category, 


i 


Sao a. 


unique path through What Is It? 


but Everything Is Fine. could fit into 
the psychological terror genre. In 
Europe they have festivals and don’t 
call them sci-fi, fantasy or horror, 
they call them fantastique films. I 
like that, because it goes into fantasy. My 
films definitely go into fantasy. 

FANG: On the topic of What Is It?, what 
was it like directing actors with Down's 
syndrome? 

GLOVER: Every person with a develop- 
mental disability is entirely different from 
another person with a developmental dis- 
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There are two sides to every story—especially in Glover's cinematic world. (From It Is Fine!) 


ability. Some of the actors I was working 
with were actually seasoned profession- 
als, good at matching and really knew 
what they were doing. They were great. I 
went into it, though, having written 
specifically for people who might not be 
professionals. Really, the most important 
thing is enthusiasm. If they are enthusi- 
astic, they are going to do a great job. 
Everybody in the film was exceedingly 
enthusiastic and great to work with. 


HAS WAITED FOR TWO a TS; 
TO LAUNCH HIS CATASTROPHIC PI 
OF FINAL’ VENGEANCE AGAINST GOD, 


DAVID. DOWNEY 
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FANG: The essence of an organic ap- 
proach to acting... 

GLOVER: Right. No matter what they did, 
they couldn’t go wrong, essentially. I would 
incorporate organic elements, those happy 
accidents that occur. They very much 
affected what the structure ended up 
being. For example, there was one line I 
had written for the antagonistic character 
to say: “Don’t interfere with my mission.” 
The way the actor memorized it was, 
“Don't interfere with my mind,” 
and when I heard him say it, I 
thought that was much more in- 
teresting than what I had writ- 
ten, so I went with it. It ended up 
being a big part of the film. 
FANG: On to your own acting 
career, starting with your fantas- 
tic early turn in 1985’s The Orkly 
Kid, a short based on a true story 
about a young man obsessed with 
Olivia Newton-John... 

GLOVER: I was still in acting 
class, at the same school Sean 
Penn had gone to. Directors there 
are given a first year, and they 
can be invited back the second 
year. The first year they do their 


‘ibn 


project on video, and Sean Penn had been 
in the first-year version of Orkly Kid. He 
was supposed to come back for the second 
year, but he was working a lot and didn’t 
end up doing it. Penn had said something 
to the director, and I went in for an audi- 
tion and got the part. 

FANG: Had you seen the original with Penn 
as Larry before stepping into the role? 
GLOVER: I had seen how Sean Penn had 
played it, but I had seen the documentary 
the character was based on too, so there 
were things I saw about the character 
that I thought I could bring in from the 
original fellow. The director [Trent Har- 
ris] wanted me to stay in the mode of the 
character while on set, because that was 
something Sean Penn had done. I don’t 
like to do that, because I find it distract- 
ing. I want to deal with people on a level 
where they aren’t going to be weirded out. 
FANG: You bring such an intense desper- 
ation and maturity to your suicide scene. 
Did that moment do something for you as a 
young actor beyond just serving the role? 
GLOVER: I'm glad it comes off like that. 
That scene was actually shot in two sec- 
tions. There’s the part where I put the gun 
in my mouth, which was shot before I did 
Friday the 13th: The Final Chapter, and 
there’s a cut to the Olivia Newton-John 
poster, then it comes back to me after hav- 
ing just taken the gun out of my mouth, 
which was shot after Friday the 13th. The 
director wanted a specific reaction that 
wasn’t in the initial footage. It was a well- 
written piece, and is still one of my favo- 
rite films I have ever done. 

FANG: Any plans for Orkly Kid to see 
proper video release? 

GLOVER: I made two films with that di- 
rector, the other being Rubin and Ed, and 
not to put a bunch of blame on things, but 
there are a lot of bootleg situations going 
on with those movies. What should hap- 
pen for both is that the negatives should 
be put into a proper format and digitally 
formatted. I would love to put them out on 
one disc with a commentary by me and the 
filmmaker. 
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“JOURNEY INTO THE SURREAL ABYSS 
THAT COULD BE US ALL” 
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BILL HAS PROBLEMS, HE LOST HIS JOB, HE QUIT THE 
BAND, HIS MEDICATIONS ARE RUNNING OUT, AND HIS 
RELATIONSHIP WITH HIS EX-GIRLFRIEND HAS 
GONE DOWN THE DRAIN. BUT NOW HE HAS AN EVEN 
BIGGER PROBLEM, THERE IS A DEAD GIRL IN HIS 
BATHTUB, AND HE CAN'T REMEMBER 
HOW SHE GOT THERE. 
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+ TO WRITE THE TOOTH 


Screenwriter Carl Gottlieb dove in at the 11th hour and helped create 
an aquatic classic. 


Part One 


WW phat do Jaws and The Exorcist 
y have in common? Well, besides 

being groundbreaking movies 

that brought horror into blockbuster terri- 
tory, spawned countless imitations and 
became classics of the form, their screen- 
plays were the work of men who had pre- 
viously specialized in comedy. William 


“I'd write ‘The shark 
does whatever it 
does,’ and hope they 
could get the shark to 
do that.” 


Peter Blatty’s best-known credit prior to 
The Exorcist was the Inspector Clouseau 
caper A Shot in the Dark, and the man 
responsible for the final script of Jaws was 
Carl Gottlieb, an actor/writer whose résu- 
mé to that point in the latter area con- 
sisted of TV favorites like The Smothers 
Brothers Comedy Hour, The Bob Newhart 
Show and The Odd Couple. 

Gottlieb (who would go on to co-script 


cal 


The killer-fish mockup didn’t always work, but 
when it did, it really worked. 


By MICHAEL GINGOLD 


the Steve Martin classic The Jerk, in which 
he also played “Iron Balls McGinty,” and 
write and direct the stop-motion-dinosaur 
comedy Caveman) had been friendly, and 
shared an agent, with director Steven 
Spielberg for years before Jaws. He played 
a small role in Spielberg’s 1972 TV movie 
Something Evil (a kind of precursor to Pol- 
tergeist), and a few years later, the film- 
maker brought Gottlieb on board a project 
that would change their lives and the 
shape of cinema forever. This year, Jaws is 
being given its Blu-ray debut as part of 
Universal's 100th-anniversary celebra- 
tion, and is also being honored with 
JAWSFEST, a fan-centric event on the 
film’s shooting location of Martha's Vine- 
yard August 9-12 (go to www.jawstribute. 
com for more details). Gottlieb, who will 
attend JAWSFEST, spoke with Fango 
about his days on the shark saga, and its 
aftermath and enduring legacy. 


FANGORIA: When you did Something Evil 
with Spielberg, could you tell he was des- 
tined for big things? 


Oe. 
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CARL GOTTLIEB: I only did a day or so 
on it as a minor player, but he was clearly 
talented, there was no kidding around 
about that. You could see in the way he 
handled the cast and crew that he was 
completely comfortable—though he was 
well under 30 at the time. 

FANG: It's interesting that you were 
brought onto Jaws despite having special- 
ized in comedy up to that point. 
GOTTLIEB: Well, I had written some seri- 
ous screenplays I'd gotten paid for, but 
they hadn’t been produced. I was a work- 
ing writer and Steven was a working 
director—the difference being that when 
a director gets an assignment, it’s a film 
that's going to be made; when a writer 
gets an assignment, it’s still a toss-up 
whether it’s going to get made. Anyway, 
he went away to do [his debut feature] The 
Sugarland Express, and when he came 
back he had developed a relationship with 
{producers] Richard D. Zanuck and David 
Brown. He had [Peter Benchley’s] script 
of this novel Jaws they had purchased, and 
asked me what I thought of it. The note on 


In 1975, Jaws took a record-breaking bite out of the screen scene. 


the cover said, “Eviscerate this.” 

So I told Steven what I thought over 
the phone and over coffee, and then I put 
it down in a memo that he showed to 
Zanuck and Brown during a crucial pre- 
production meeting very close to the start 
of filming. He asked me if I would be in 
the movie, lending my support as an im- 
provising actor, and I went to a meeting 
with Zanuck and Brown. Steven said the 
movie was going to be shot on Martha's 
Vineyard, and they asked, “Well, can you 
leave Tuesday and start on a dialogue pol- 
ish, working on the script with Steven?” 
That idea sounded good. I’m giving you 
the shorthand; if you read my book The 
Jaws Log, it has a more complete descrip- 
tion of this process. 

In any case, three weeks before princi- 
pal photography, I flew with Steven to 
Boston. The studio had rented him a 
house on the Vineyard with a lot of extra 
rooms. I moved into the house and started 
taking the script apart and writing new 
dialogue, working on story ideas with 
Steven and the producers and Verna 
Fields, the editor, and before we knew it, 
the smoke had cleared and we'd rewritten 
the whole movie during the preproduction 
period. My work was done, while Steven 
had to stay on the island for another two 
and a half months getting all the shots of 


the shark. 
FANG: Was there ever a time during this 
process when you were wondering, in 
terms of the scenes with the shark, just 
how the hell they were ever going to get 
this on film? 
GOTTLIEB: I had seen the model and had 
seen the mechanism actually work, and as 
a writer, you trust the other departments 
to do their jobs. If you write, “The car goes 
off the road and bursts into a ball of 
flame,” you know there will be guys who 
rig the car to go off the road and burst into 
a ball of flame; it’s not an issue. Here, 
though, we were working with an untest- 
ed, untried mechanism. You know, I’d 
write “The shark does whatever it does,” 
and hope they could get the shark to do 
that. Nobody had ever done it before, so 
we were all feeling our way in the dark. 
The first two months, the shark was 
not behaving, so we had to write stuff with 
just intimations of it: “It’s here, you just 
can’t see it. It’s capable of terrible stuff, 
but we can't show it to you.” The way we 
did it was like in the original black-and- 
white The Thing. Steven and I were both 
familiar with it and knew it was a very 
successful horror film in terms of building 
suspense, and one of the things that 
helped was, you didn't see the creature 
until way late in the film. So we said, “OK, 


Had pra one differently, srs Scheider might 


have shared the Orca with Lee Marvin and Jan- 
Michael Vincent instead of Robert Shaw and 
Richard Dreyfuss. 


Many things changed in the translation of Peter 
Benchley’s book to the screen, including the 
sharking climax. 


we don’t actually have to show the shark. 
Let’s press on and make the scariest film 
we can, and when we can show the shark, 
we will.” 

FANG: A few pieces of concept art have 
been released for a scene of the fisherman 
Ben Gardner being attacked, which was 
never shot due to technical reasons. Were 
there any other planned shark sequences 
that went unfilmed? 

B: I couldn't tell you. We threw 
out so many pages from so many previous 
drafts that I don’t even think Ben Gardner 
being attacked was ever a real scene. I 
don't remember seeing it in any of the 
drafts that I looked at. We did have a dif- 
ferent daytime scene in which Hooper 
[Richard Dreyfuss], Meadows, played by 
me, and Brody [Roy Scheider] are out ina 
small boat looking for Ben Gardner, and 
we find his boat, trashed by the shark. We 
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were shooting it very early in the sched- 
ule, and for a variety of reasons, including 
me falling in the water [/aughs] during the 
scene, we postponed it. And we realized, 
as the script evolved, it would be much 
scarier to do it at night with no extra per- 
sonnel—just Hooper and Brody out alone 
at night. That became one of the scariest 
scenes in the movie. 

G: Was the movie pretty much cast 
when you came on board? 

GOTTLIEB: Nope. When I came aboard, 
there was no Hooper and there was no 
Quint, three weeks before principal pho- 
tography. We had offers out to all kinds of 
people. Lee Marvin turned the part of 
Quint down—get this—because he was 
sport fishing [Jaughs]. He was out in Baja 
California, going after big tarpon and 
swordfish. He was having too much fun 
and didn’t want to come back and do a pic- 
ture about fake fishing. You've gotta 
admit, he would've been a pretty interest- 
ing choice in that part. Another fabulous 
choice, in my opinion, was Sterling Hay- 
den, who started as a sailor and knew the 
sea like nobody else in the production 
would have. But he had income-tax prob- 
lems, and if he did a picture the govern- 
ment would have taken all his salary, so 
he didn’t do it. Robert Shaw had worked 
with Zanuck and Brown on The Sting, and 
they knew he was a great actor and de- 
cided to put him in. 

Hooper was a cipher at first; we didn’t 
know who Hooper was. Richard Dreyfuss 
had already turned the part down, fa- 
mously saying, “This is a movie I’d rather 
see than be in.” And here’s a little-known 

(continued on page 80) 


Necessity was the mother of 
some of the most powerfully 
suggestive scenes in film 
history. 
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Fou know | don’t know anything that 

could do that.” “Well, maybe it's a new 

kind of species...” “Like a mutant strain, 
or genetic engineering?” “Yeah, | guess; any- 
body doing stuff to Fish?" “The Army was...” 

The horror genre has always proven a fer- 
tile breeding ground for raw talent; few genres 
allow the invention and experimentation that 
fright fare does. In fact, to make any kind of 
impact, it demands that. Some directors rare- 
ly venture from the genre they helped define; 
others use it as a launch pad, aed caval 
look back. 

James Cameron emerged from what is pos- 
sibly the greatest talent-spawning pool of all: 
the studios of Roger Corman. Having served 
on a few films for New World (assistant art- 
directing on the Star Wars knockoff Battle 
Beyond the Stars; 2nd unit, production design 
and FX work on the cult classic Galaxy of Ter- 
ror) the ambitious Cameron was ready for his 
first bona fide directing post. With his 1984 
breakthrough The Terminator still but a distant 
glimmer in the horizon, Cameron saw his 
chance when Piranha !! surfaced, took it—and 
made a film that has subsequently been 
excised from his canon. 

Don't expect a special director's cut of this 
one anytime soon. Piranha Il (subtitled Flying 
Killers on screen and The Spawning on the 
posters and ads) has come under the same 
unfortunate scrutiny that befalls most early 
work of any artist who subsequently becomes 
a notable and influential talen\—the tyranny of 
retrospective expectation. Of course it was no 
classic upon initial release, but retrospectively 
slap “From the director of Avatar and Termina- 
tor 2’ on the cover—well, how could you lose? 

Two skinnydippers trespass near an out-of- 
bounds sunken U.S. supply ship, only to suffer 
coitus interruptus from a Jyecd of killer fish. 
Anne Kimbrough (Tricia O'Neil), marine biol- 
ogy enthusiast and head of a nearby resort's 
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dive tours, subsequently mounts a trip to the 
wreck. One of her more headstrong students 
breaks the embargo on entering the hull, and 
winds up as fish food (FX provided by Italian 
makeup maestro Giannetto De Rossi). With 
Anne unable to explain the sudden, violent 
death of her student, her estranged police- 


chief husband Steve (the ever-dependable 
Lance Henriksen) presses for a negligence 
case. Teaming up with dive student Tyler Sher- 
man (Steve Marachuk), Anne breaks into the 
morgue to get a closer look at the body and 
attempts to identify the threat about to be- 
siege the island resort—and its annual beach 
fish fry! 

Piranha I! has become something of a joke, 


i isi 


especially for fans of Cameron’s later work— 
a dirty secret. And though this is by no means 
a work of great artistic merit, what is plainly 
evident here, and of great interest—especially 
for his fans—is the sight of a director honing 
his craft, in public, under pressure, assem- 
bling and testing his tools and ready for the 
next call. 

Don’t believe me? Look for these embryonic 
Cameron plot devices, which mark Piranha II 
as a sort of rehearsal for Aliens: a wrecked 
ship trespassed, unleashing the monstrous; a 
strong female lead trying to warn a committee 
against imminent danger; a companion who 
turns out to be working for the powers she is 
opposing; and a finale wherein the flight from 
the nest is enabled by sealing doors and des- 
perately dashing down ducts against the clock, 
while Henriksen circles above in the rescue 
craft. Am | reaching? Cameron is building his 
palette, crafting setpieces that will return in his 
work, each pass more confident than the last, 
more developed, more effective. 

Perhaps one of the biggest problems with 
Piranha Il is the huge stylistic difference be- 
tween Cameron's movie and its predecessor. 
The first Piranha knew it was a schlocky con- 
cept; Joe Dante saw this in the iookerialond 
= a ip oy ie i of it. Cameron, 
however, despite goofy asides, is trying to 
direct aie adhe style is then odds 
with the material {i.e.: flying killer fish); you 
can almost feel him trying to drag it above the 
exploitation hokum it was destined to become. 
As a result, is a competent movie, but 
strangely schizophrenic; at times a shameless 
Jaws 2 ripoff, sometimes resembling Italian 
exploitation (though regrettably, De Rossi 
wasn’t given the room to fly that he was on his 
Lucio Fulet collaborations). But often—if you're 
willing to brave beyond the shallows—it's ulti- 
mately archetypal Cameron. 

—Ashley Thorpe 
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—— he Bunny Game hag yet to receive a 
Ate general release“(it arrives in the 
aed am U.S. in July and@ remains banned in 
E the UK), and it ‘already has under- 
ground-cinema fans § aplit right down 
we the middle. One’ half praises it 
rir + as an emgtive piece, a haunt- 
+a - ing projéction of primal ter- 
pa? ror; the gthes half are 
pone understandably appalled 
digs and outraged by the me- 
jour thodical ‘dismantling of the 
ae film’s fenfale Jead!-a name- 
~ less LA prostitute given the 


moniker “Bunny,” at ‘the hands 

of a psychop. trucker who 
has evident way too many 
lonely nights: le rgad. 

On her kne@§in a ‘seedy LA 
motel; Bunny Rasps fox, air as 
she performs\éellatio ona large, 
unknown, who istseemjngly 
unconce out th ¥ meedtfor 

air. This h 
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There are no rules 
when Rodleen Getsic 
is forced to play The 
Bunny Game. 


This movie sheds ; 


light on sides of 
human nature that 
many people 
stall prefer not 
fo examine, 


Hooping Mad Over 


rutally elfective or torture for the audience? This 
summer, you'll be able to decide. 


By AARON WILLIAMS 


Adam Rehmeier’s black-and-white véri- 
té horror film possesses a rage arguably 
long missing from genre cinema since 
Krug and the gang took things a step too 
far in Wes Craven's Last House on the Left— 
reportedly inciting hysterical screening 
attendees to storm the projection booth 
and destroy the print. From the opening 
frames of this audacious descent into hell, 
it will be all too clear to any audience that 
this is far from being just another pop- 
gore torture-porn wank job. No, this is 
indeed a very different animal, one that 
proved way too ferocious for some of the 
folks at the BBFC. So alarmingly raw is 
lead actress Rodleen Getsic’s perform- 
ance as Bunny, most will find this one too 
hard to watch. Others won't be able to 
tear their eyes from the screen. 

Having wrapped in 2008, The Bunny 
Game was finally picked up for U.S. 
release by Autonomy Pictures, a new com- 
pany looking to make its name with 


ens’ “on Screen if\, boundary- pushing cinema. It’s off to a fine 


start—this is one film that is impossible 
to ignore. There has been a lot of on-line 
noise about Rehmeier’s debut—rumors of 
very real torture and preparation for the 
role threatening Getsic’s health, and 
whispers of the film being inspired by true 
events, to name but a few. What better 
way to get to the truth than a sit-down 
with Nebraska-born director Rehmeier? 


FANGORIA: So, the BBFC banned The 
Bunny Game in the UK... 

ADAM REHMEIER: It’s weird for me, 
because the UK was the first country we 
originally sold the film to, and it’s kind of 
strange that that’s where we ended up 
getting banned. We had worked it out 
with Trinity, which also released Enter the 
Void and Red White & Blue. It was just 
weird. I never imagined we were gonna 
get banned. 

FANG: Really? 

REHMEIER: I thought that if they were 
going to ban something, they would ask 
me to cut the blow-job scene and the rest 
of the film would go unscathed. But they 
said that no matter how many cuts I made 
to the film, they wouldn't accept it. We're 


Few fright 

features get in : 
your face like 3% 
this one does. 4 


a small film, a small production, not a 
heavyweight, and I’m a little disappoint- 
ed. What I’ve been using for an example to 
make it easier for people to understand is, 
you take a film like Garry Marshall’s 
Pretty Woman, which completely romanti- 
cizes the life of a prostitute and what her 
day-to-day is like, and somehow makes it 
palatable for 14- and 15-year-old girls to 
sit and watch at a slumber party. That’s so 
f**king perverse to me. First of all, the life 


“The actual story you 
see in The Bunn 
Game is completely 
fictitious, but she did 
undergo [a real] 
abduction.” 


of a prostitute is rarely glamorous, even if 
you’re in that one percent of high-end 
prostitutes. It’s nothing to romanticize. 
FANG: How was the atmosphere on the 
Bunny Game set? 

REHMEIER: Well, to me it was exactly 
how it feels to the viewer. My hand was 
constantly on the camera’s zoom lens. I 
was always adjusting it slightly in and 
out, which gives this unnerving feeling of 
somebody watching something, so it is 
partially voyeuristic. I felt voyeuristic 
shooting it, and the atmosphere itself on 
the set while we were making this? It was 
oppressive, it was bleak, it was degrading. 
FANG: I understand that a lot of the film 
was based on Getsic’s own experiences— 
was it all ever too much for her? 
REHMEIER: While it was based on expe- 
riences she had—that gets loosely thrown 
around a lot, and I'll clarify that for you 
now—she was never a prostitute. We 
made up the story and atmosphere, 
though her own abduction experience that 


AY 


we 


happened earlier in her life became an 
emotional reference point for her. Some- 
times it gets really blown out of propor- 
tion, like, “This really happened to her.” 
No, the actual story you see in The Bunny 
Game is completely fictitious, but she did 
undergo an abduction. Jeff [Renfro, who 
plays the villain, known as “Hog”] is a 
real-life trucker, so I knew we would have 
this big black truck at our disposal, so I 
designed the story elements around the 
trucking world, the road, etc. It is pretty 
common here for truckers to pick up pros- 
titutes, and very common for these girls to 
disappear, to never be heard from again. A 
lot of them don’t have families, or they’re 
drug addicts. America is so big, people 
disappear all the time. 

FANG: Some of the more harrowing scenes 
are edited with an extremely frantic, 
manic method. What was the inspiration 
behind that? 

REHMEIER: Everything I shot—I don’t 


alt 


want to make it sound like I didn’t plan 
anything—but the style evolved and came 
to life. I’m a very intuitive filmmaker. I 
don’t feel pressure to use storyboards, or 
to use a screenplay for certain sequences. 
The Bunny Game was really an improvisa- 
tion. It just happened, and it was always 
changing. I took the same approach when 
I sat down to edit the film. I really liked 
the manic energy of Jeff and Rodleen, 
especially when it got to all the trucker 
sequences, and I really wanted to play 
with this frantic energy Jeff has. The edit 
evolved from his energy. 

FANG: Was it your intention to make some- 
thing that would punish the audience as 
ferociously as The Bunny Game does? 
REHMEIER: Yeah, I think I did want to 
punish the audience a little bit, because 
it’s sort of a play on all the things we 
shouldn’t watch or don’t want to watch. 
It’s definitely a concept piece, you know? 
You shouldn’t watch the film and like it. If 
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pes somebody does, then great, but they're found it to be a fascinating angle, and it 


hasn’t really been that exploited, so I 
thought, why not use that as the back- 


) f**kin’ weirder than I am! I guess my goal 
is for you to watch the movie and perhaps 
appreciate it. Liking it is not important to 
~~ me. A lot of people tell me they like it, but y 
what I think they mean is that they appre- 4 
ciate that it exists, that they can appreci- 
ate the experience they were given. What 
I was really trying to do was make some- 
ve thing that gets your heart racing, that 
confuses you and is like a blitzkrieg of 
r sound and images. I wanted to make what 
I considered a horror film; this is my ver- 
sion of a horror film. 

FANG: True horror? 

REHMEIER: True horror, yeah. My father 
--.- Was a lawyer and a judge, and as a kid I 
. saw a lot of crime-scene photos, a lot of 
e) disturbing stuff. I wanted to stay true to 
a the brutality of things that I would see— 
i the underbelly that not everyone gets to 
, witness. Since I heard so many stories of 
See serial-killer truckers, serial rapists, I 


There's no 
trucking way 
Bunny’s going 
fo escape... 


|| Bunny is fated to find out that 
| there are people out there meaner 
than any streets. 


drop? It’s almost a Little Red Riding 
Hood scenario. 
FANG: Pure evil! 


REHMEIER: It was! Another way I like to 
explain everything is that we were coming 
from a very vulnerable place. Not just 
Rodleen; Jeff was in a vulnerable spot, I 
was in a vulnerable spot... Typically. when 
you shoot a film, you’ve got 15, 20 people 
at the very least. I’ve worked on a lot of 
films with 50 to 60 people on the crew. 
You show up and you've got this big 
encampment of cars and vehicles and 
trucks, people are moving generators and 
putting up lights... On The Bunny Game, it 
was exactly the opposite. We were in 
remote spots. All three of us were in the 
back of the truck, and we would pull the 
door down in the back—anything could 
have happened, anyone could have come 
up behind us if they wanted to investigate. 

We were in the Californian Mojave 


Photos: Copyright Autonomy Pictures 


desert with meth heads, survivalists and 
creepy religious people [/aughs]. There 
were police and everything out there 
around us while we were doing this. Had 
they rolled up and heard all the screaming 
and opened the back, I’m pretty sure that 
Jeff and I would probably have gotten 
shot. What would they think if they rolled 
up the door, saw one guy with a blowtorch 
and a branding iron and the other guy 


“I did want to punish 
the audience a little 
bit, because it’s sort of 
a playion all the things 
we shouldn’t watch.” 


with a camera, and a girl with a shaved 
head, screaming, chained to a wall? 
FANG: The scene where Bunny gets 
branded—that was real, wasn’t it? 
REHMEIER: Yeah, everything in the film 
is real, except the drug use. That was the 
only thing we couldn’t jeopardize. I would 
not have been too opposed to it, but that’s 
the kind of thing where it would have 
been taking it a little bit too far. If we did 
get busted by the police, Jeff could have 
lost his truck over having cocaine. 

FANG: Some of the more harrowing mo- 
ments—the constant barrage of scream- 
ing—bring to mind scenes from The Texas 
Chainsaw Massacre where Marilyn Burns 
is held hostage at the family dinner, with 
its relentless attack on the senses. 
REHMEIER: Texas Chainsaw is a film that 
is burned into my brain from when I first 
saw it as a kid. It freaked the hell out of 
me. As far as Rodleen’s screaming, be- 
cause of her background as a singer, she 
has a set of pipes on her like no one else! 
She can just scream! It’s so scary and so 
emotional; she just gave these truthful 
screams. To me, the film can play like an 
avant-garde musical. 

FANG: How so? 

REHMEIER: Her voice, to me, is the lead 
instrument. When I designed the sound- 
track and scored it, I used her voice as the 
lead instrument and created the accompa- 
nying background stuff behind it. I just 
wanted to make sure it was perfect. We 
really wanted to create an experience for 
the audience. That’s what my goal was: to 
give them a negative experience to get 
their hearts racing, to put them into a pan- 
icked state for a little bit of their lives. 
Just for an hour and 15 minutes. That’s 
everything that’s missing from horror 
today; it’s just popcorn-movie bullshit 
with sequels and prequels. I go to see 
new horror films, and they rely on these 
music cues and scary sounds to frighten 
the audience, sitting in some huge theater 
with, like, 5.1 Surround sound; they’re 
using the theater to scare the shit out of 
you! The movie’s not scary, the sound 
cues are scary! Who isn’t gonna jump 
when a loud sound comes from out of 
nowhere? 

FANG: Have you received any particularly 
harsh feedback for The Bunny Game? 


BUNNY Talks 


o discussion of The Bunny Game 
would be complete without a chat 
with Bunny herself, performance 


artist and accomplished musician Rodleen 
Getsic... 


FANGORIA: How did you find yourself in 
The Bunny Game? 

RODLEEN GETSIC: Adam and | have 
known each other for a very long time. We 
met at some point in the ‘?0s—I’m ei 
sure at one of my shows. We gravitate 
toward each other over the years as muses. 
We really created together and had a lot of 
creative energy. Eventually we realized we 
wanted to woke a movie together. We 
wanted to do a horror film. 

FANG: |s it true the movie's concept was 
based on abductions you lived through? 
GETSIC: The thing about the film is That it is 


true-to-life in itself. It is its own living, breath- 
ing reality experience. It’s based on several 


facets of experiences I've had growing up, 
on my own out there in the world as a youn: 
woman. I’ve been captured; I’ve had el 
experiences where | had to flee from a dan- 
gerous situation. I've always been really, 
really fortunate to walk away from all those 
scary situations. So The Bunny Game is 
really me living out the “what if’s, but this 
way | was in control. It was my film, my 
piece of art. 

FANG: Was there a point where you 
wanted to say, “Stop, this is going too far”? 
GETSIC: We decided not to do that. We 
decided to let it go where it needed to go, 
and that’s why we get to some very diffcuk, 
dark places in the film. When | did this 
movie, | was sure it was the hardest thing | 
had gone through in my life, and | did it for 
the sake of art. 

FANG: How much of the abuse was actu- 
ally real? 

GETSIC: All the torture, the branding—the 
whole experience was real. I'm sure for any 
normal person it would be very painful, but | 


REHMEIER: There are a few pea-brained 
people out there who have written rude 
comments on the IMDb, but I’ve had noth- 
ing but amazing compliments on the film 
from horror bloggers and people who have 


No holdir f Pe, 
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have a high threshold for pain. | put myself 
intoa meditative state doing the movie; | 
fasted for 40 days prior and did deep, deep 
meditation to put myself in a state of mind 
where | could handle high amounts of pain. 
FANG: How was your relationship with Jeff 
Renfro on set? 
GETSIC: | met him through Adam right 
when we were at the point of culminating the 
film. We had this movie that was ready to be 
born, and we didn’t have the other lead 
character yet. We knew he was out there, 
but we didn’ know who he was. One day 
we were doing a photo shoot—Adam and | 
did a lot of those preparing for this film— 
and it dawned on Adam about Jeff Renfro. 
He had a memory of encountering him, and 
remembered his energy. We instantly went 
over to Jeff's house, and we knew he was the 
right guy and that we could get him to do it. 
My relationship with him was, at that 
int really opened up to him as a human 
eing. | felt like | could trust him and where 
he would take things, even though it might be 
pretty sick and twisted. | had a pretty good 
intuitive feeling about working with him. 
FANG: Have your family and friends seen 
the film yet? How has their reaction been? 
Any particularly negative responses? 
GETSIC: Part of my family has disowned me 
and don’t want to associate with me any more. 
| didn’t even ask them to watch the trailer. 
FANG: Really? You're kidding? 
GETSIC: They believe it’s very un-Christian. 
But a lot of my friends in the art world 
believe it’s a fascinating and powerful film. 
One of my friends who came with me to a 
screening actually threw up at the middle 
point. She had to run to the bathroom! 
FANG: Are you surprised by the reactions 
the movie is getting? 
GETSIC: Nothing surprises me with The Bun- 
ny Game. Life never surprises me too much! 
The fact that The Bunny Game was banned 
in the UK was pretty serious, but | also feel 
that it shows how intense the film is. It might 
make someone think again about watching 
it. It’s definitely not for your normal viewer. 
—Aaron Williams 


seen it. I look at those other IMDb com- 
ments and read their profiles and their 
favorite f**king film is Pirates of the 
Caribbean 2! Why are you even stealing my 
film to watch it? Why do you care? a 
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. ‘ to be big. 
After the little incident at the Z 


motel with the drunken cowboy we 

realized that It might be a bad Tllustrated by 

idea to hire a maniac to play our » Trevor Cook 
maniac. 3 . 


‘Christopher P. Gareta 
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Kim and I devised this great list 
of questions to weed out all the 
crazies that are typically 
attracted to a role like this one. 


Hello. I’m here to 
read for your picture. 


We have a few questions. Just to 
help us know a little more about 
you. 


Please have a seat. 


Are you 
i responsible F 
Are you a for any type of Si No absolutely 
violent person? violent not. Nothing like 
crimes? that. I’m a writer 
actually. 


Are you Are you here to 
mocking me? read for the movie. 


more or 


try out for the 
movie? 


The movie, 


of course, yep! Well, we’re casting 


for a few parts. Can 
you be weird? 


In the drama department. I hear 
they’re casting for something. It 
might be something big 


_we  — 
7 Well if they’re casting here my 
(darling I’m sure it’s nothing short 
=~ of Easy Rider. 


Weird is 
what I do! 


Stop, Ed. You should 
have a look anyway. 
It might be worth 
your while. 


union 
know 


| TO BE CONTINUED! _| 
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TWN PEAKS 


Sheryl Lee started the landmark series as a corpse, and became one of its 


most striking figures. 


By LIANNE SPIDERBABY/Intro by CHRIS ALEXANDER 


wenty-two years ago, maverick 


director David Lynch, of Eraserhead, weirdo, why wouldn't it? later and asted me if I wanted to.come to os 

The Elephant Man and Blue Velvet And the MacGuffin that made & LA and be back on the show; I said, \E 
surrealist infamy, received widespread Peaks—however briefly—the _ “But...I’m dead,” and he just told me we < 3 
praise for bringing innovation back to watercooler show of the id would figure something out! 5) 
television with ABC's Twin Peaks. The tale early’90s was the burning ‘ »: You also played Laura’s cousin , 5 
ofa bizarre, haunted loggingtownandthe question, “Who killed - 4 ; Maddy Ferguson. Was this strange, hav- ; ¢ 8 
arch horrors lying within, it ran two sea- Laura Palmer?” . .] ing already been introduced as Laura? ! 5 8 
sons before getting the plug pulled after a Today, FANGORIA - Yes. Creatively it was wonderful, ~~ y A ‘E 


ratings dip, but to this day commands a 
fervent cult. With its fetishized, abstract 
fixation on black coffee, cherry pie, 
dwarves and Gothic drama, all etched and 


Whoever killed Laura Palmer also helped give 
hirth to Sheryl Lee’s acting career. 


controlled by Hollywood's grandest 


asks, “What was it like 

to be Laura Palmer?” 

We unwrapped the 

plastic to reveal the 

beautiful, talented 

actress Sheryl Lee, 

the cursed, tragic 
high-school Lolita j 
herself, for a re- 


markable — inter- 2 When you met with Lynch, did you mysterious from the beginning. It contin- would be “tac”; he was actually speaking 
view... get the impression that the show was __ ued to be like that a// the way through! backwards phonetically. He had to teach = 

¥ _ going to be a bit odd? Had you seen Blue : Did you enjoy being wrapped up in _ the rest of us to do it as well. We also had 

As an _ Velvet at the time? plastic and carried out to the beach? to move backwards. That was a huge chal- 

actress starting The only thing that [laughs]... origi- You know what? I did. We had to lenge, but at the same time, it was very 


out, did you have 
any idea that Twin 


Peaks would still be e said, “Do Mom and Dad knowthat _ best classes in television acting, because 
so beloved these I got to just lie on the set and soak up all 
many years “ae ; of the conversations going on around me 
0. “ 


had no idea then 
when it came out. I 
had no idea what I 
was in for, and today 
I still find myself 
pleasantly sur- 
prised, especially 
because there is a 


younger generation watching it, and that 
feels exciting to me. 

David Lynch discovered you in 
Seattle working in a play? 

I was doing theater there and had an 
agent for commercial work. I guess David 
saw my headshot via a casting office, and 
decided I was the dead girl. He doesn’t 
audition his actresses, which is wonder- 
ful. He just talked to me, and that was 
how it unfolded. Originally, it was a few 
days’ work as a corpse and a few pictures. 
Then he started shooting some flashback 
stuff. When the pilot was done, I stayed in 
Seattle and everyone else went back to 
Los Angeles. David called me months 


because you don’t often get to experience 
being two people on one show. There was 
something great about that journey. The 
weirdest thing was when I played Maddy 
at Laura’s funeral; that was very surreal. 
Everyone was talking about Laura, about 
her death and what killed her, so even in 
constant dialogue as Maddy, it gave me a 
strange feeling. 


nally when I got the job, I talked to my 
nts about it, then I spoke to my sister, 


In John Carpenter’s Vampires, Lee was the victim of another supernatural creep (Thomas lan Griffith). 


supportive, and I left home to be an ac- 
tress very early—I was stubborn—and 
they were nothing but supportive. I had 
seen David's work, so I knew there would 
be an edge of darkness to it. The produc- 
tion was very secretive, though; even 
when I went to meet David, he was very 


take breaks, of course, and yes, I couldn’t 
move, but that was like getting one of the 


like a sponge. Just to be in the center of 
the storm and take it all in was such a gift. 
Thad a theater background, but this was a 
whole different medium. David is such an 
incredible artist, he’s so visual and such a 
kind man, that I was willing to do any- 
thing for him—get covered in blood, what- 
ever he wanted! 

: When everyone was wondering, 
“Who killed Laura Palmer?” and you were 
the girl everyone was talking about, what 


Let’s talk about the “Cooper’s 
dream” sequence... 

We all spoke backwards! Yes! 
Michael J. Anderson has a gift; he can 
speak backwards. It was very interesting, 
because it wasn’t as though he was just 
saying the words in reverse, like “cat” 


liberating to break through what your 


brain tells you to do, and having to go 
completely against it. I loved that explo- 
ration, and the creative process of filming 
that scene. 

Do you have any funny or espe- 


% was that like? cially memorable stories from the set? Or 
The whole thing was weird. I felt ‘working with Lynch? ~ 
like I had jumped on a super-fast train and On the series, I felt so blessed to 
didn’t know where I was going. I was a__ have such a strong connection with Ray 
Nw private and shy person, and overnight, I Wise [Leland Palmer] and Grace Zabris- 
lost my anonymity; I wasn’t prepared for kie [Sarah Palmer]; I loved them, and -.-; 
that. There is no way to prepare for that.I they are so talented and gifted. They _ a ji all 
m4 see what actresses endure today interms took me under their wings and taught ) va 
2 of that, and I wouldn’t want it now. It was 


me so much. I may be working with NS he 


a strange culture back then, but not as Grace again soon, fingers crossed. Ar 
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Wrapped in plastic, Laura became quite a conversation piece in 1990. 


fo the actress, David Lynch was as 
gifted as he was eccentric. 


fd Lynch is the director of Blue Vel- 
2” She told me to maybe leave that 
small detail out! Now I’m a parent myself, 
so I understand how brutal and difficult it 
must have been for my parents to watch 
that show. My parents are so lovely and 


bad. I always felt like I was being 
watched, to be honest. You forget, too. It 
would sneak up on me. I would be out with 
friends and then someone would recog- 
nize me, fans would come up. I’ve had dis- 
turbing situations, too. In the audience’s 
mind, I was dead, so sometimes when fans 
would see me, they thought they were see- 
ing a ghost. 


With David as well, I learned a lot. 
Everyone in the cast was amazing, and 
diverse. It spoils you when that’s your 
first job, but I really was so lucky. 

: Frank Silva was originally a set 
decorator before Lynch discovered he 
would be perfect as BOB... 

Frank was such a wonderful man, 
such a sweet guy, and it was fantastic that 


TV shows. 


he was able to tap into that BOB energy. 
When you work with David, it feels a bit 
like you go into another dimension, where 
things are just different. For example, in 
the scene where I’m in the morgue and 
the lights are flashing, those lights were 
actually broken. We thought we'd have to 
fix them before shooting the scene, but 
David just went with it, he worked with it. 
That became a very memorable scene. 
David would let the magic come in; Frank 
was accidentally in a shot when the cam- 
era panned back, and it just worked, and 
Frank did a great job as BOB. 

FANG: Do you remember Lynch being 
frustrated about having to reveal Laura’s 
murderer? The network was putting pres- 
sure on him and co-creator Mark Frost. 
LEE: I’m not sure if they knew who the 
killer was the entire story. None of us on 
set knew, at any point. I found out when 
David called myself and Ray and Richard 
Beymer [Ben Horne] into his office. It was 
brown carpet on the floors and the walls 
and there was no furniture, just a lava 
lamp; it was such a cool space. We all sat 
down, and David said, “Well, so Ray, 
you’re the killer, and Sheryl, you’re going 
to get killed again as Maddy.” He also 
insisted that we shoot the scene with four 
different actors so that even the crew 
wouldn't know who the real killer was. 
FANG: Unfortunately, some audiences 
weren't happy with the reveal, and they 
might not have been happy regardless of 
who the killer was. What is disturbing is 
that Leland Palmer, Laura’s father, was rap- 
ing her. Incest on prime-time television... 
LEE: It was really difficult for Ray and I, 
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Twin Peaks took Lee into enough strange realms for a half-dozen 


==, 


A lot of things seemed backwards on the series, and literally so in the case 


of the Man from Another Place (Michael Anderson). 


especially Ray. He has a daughter, too. He 
played that character brilliantly, and it 
was very difficult material. The feeling on 
set was very safe, though, so we felt OK 
playing it out and going into those dark 
places to explore. It was extremely in- 
tense material. 

FANG: Fire Walk With Me: What a whirl- 
wind of a film—it was so desperately 
needed; audiences wanted to know about 
Laura and her life and what happened. 
This role must have been so challeng- 
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ing—you make such a huge transforma- 
tion in just two hours. 

LEE: Yeah, and the first time I read the 
script, I remember thinking, “I don’t even 
know how this is humanly possible!” There 
were 16 different emotions in a page and 
a half [laughs]. Scene after scene, it was 
such a wild and emotional journey. 
FANG; Your performance is incredible. 
That scene where you're with Bobby in 
the forest and he shoots Mike, and then 
you sit beside him, and you’re laughing 
and crying at the same time... 

LEE: I remember shooting that very vivid- 
ly! I don’t think I could have done it with 
anyone but David. It almost felt as if he 
had the ability to hypnotize me; we had 


macs, 
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several meetings before we started shoot- 
ing, so the life of that character was being 
put into me long before he called “Action” 
on the film. We would also go for walk- 
and-talks before a scene. He would grab 
my hand, we’d walk off the set and he'd 
say, “OK, Laura, you've just been at Don- 
na’s house...” He would talk to me as if I 
was Laura, to help me get there. We'd go 
back to set, and it felt real. It was still dif- 
ficult to find those emotions and truths, but 
David was so trusting of me, and it worked. 
There was one scene I didn’t feel right 
with, and it was when I walk into the 
house and the ceiling fan above my head 
starts terrifying me. The day we shot that, 
something was bothering me. Rather than 
discounting me, David gave me a break to 
meditate in my trailer, he did the same 
and then we met and talked about what 
we had discovered. Because of that, we 
found a whole other layer we could carry 
through in other scenes. That's remark- 
able for a director, allowing his actors to 
do that. 
FANG: Angelo Badalamenti's score is so 
important to the show and the film. 
LEE: It was a blast to have his music; even 
now, it takes me three seconds of hearing 
it and I’m feeling Laura. David really uses 
music as a tool for the actors. Angelo is a 
great person, and the fact that he created 
music that immediately tells us who we 
are as characters is just so awesome. 
FANG; I read that you passed out on set 
once because of all the smoke. 
LEE: There was a lot of smoking on that 
film, yes! I do remember when shooting 
Fire Walk With Me, we were in that room, 


and the fog machine was going, and there 
was so much cigarette smoke that I did 
need to get out to my trailer very quickly. 
We were in that room for 16 hours or 
something. It was hard on my system. 
Even snorting the fake movie cocaine, 
whether it was a vitamin or sugar—I'm 
not sure what we used—it was still going 
into my system, and that was hard on my 
body. Add to that the work hours, and the 
intense emotions. My doctor told me at 
that time, “You have to remember that the 
only part of you that knows you're acting 
is your mind.” My body thought I was 
Laura, so it was hard. 

3: After Twin Peaks ended, was it diffi- 
cult at first to get new and different parts? 
LEE: Yes; I was very conscious about what 
to do next, because after Twin Peaks, I 
saw a lot of tragic-young-girl roles. I tried 
to do different things. Backbeat came 
along, and that was the furthest thing 
from Laura. 

VG: What was it like working with Iain 
Softley on that film, and shooting in the 
UK and Germany? 

RE: It was the most fun shooting experi- 
ence I’ve had. Again, it was an incredible 
cast and we all got along so well. Being in 
that world was great, and filming in Eu- 
rope with people I considered friends. Iain 
is a great director too; he really helped us 
dive into the world of our characters. 

G: You also got to work with John Car- 
penter, as a vampire in 1998's Vampires. 

LEE: That was such an adventure. When 
you’re shooting a vampire film, you’re on 
night shoots all the time. I was function- 
ing completely differently, staying up all 
night. It really helped me get into vampire 
mode [laughs]. I'd love to do another mov- 
ie like that, because it was so much fun. 
John is similar to David in the sense that 
he has an incredible ability to 
explore the dark side. He was 


very supportive and kind. That through in Peaks, 
was a difficult role for me, and Lynch allowed Lee 
John and I had to figure it out 49 explore the 


on our own. There wasn’t real- 
ly a reference for me to use; I 
had to play someone half hu- 
man, half vampire for the 
whole film. Trying to figure out 
that place was a challenge, and 
John was great. 

FANG: You've played some 
strong women who go through 
transformations, and charac- 
ters with great depth. That’s 
rare in Hollywood today for 
young actresses. 


After all he put her 


lighter side in 
Wild at Heart, 
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The feature Fire Walk With Me reflected on Laura’s life before her murder. 


LEE: There is a great disservice that has 
occurred for actresses today; there’s so 
much attention and emphasis on how they 
look. It’s a disservice to them, to acting, to 
the story, and to audiences and young 
women growing up today. I don’t know if it 
will change, or how. Audiences have the 
power to change it; they don’t have to buy 
the magazines or buy tickets to films that 
show women in a light that doesn’t serve 
them. It’s unfortunate. 

FANG: You've reunited with the cast of 
Twin Peaks twice—for an episode of Psych 
in 2010, and then the big Twin Peaks con- 
vention last year. Was it surprising to see 
the devotion to the show, and all the fans? 
LEE: Yes, and because I don't do a lot of 
public events or things like that, I don’t 
have a clear sense of how well the show is 
still being received. Working on Psych 


istter 


ares 


was such a gift, getting to be with the 
cast again. 

1G: What is it about the show that you 
nk appeals to new audiences today? 
LEE: It’s the same as a great song; if it’s 
really good, then it has longevity. My 11- 
year-old son sings songs I used to listen to 
as a child—it’s so sweet—and a good film 
or a good show is always going to stand 
out. David is brilliant, and that shines 
through in Twin Peaks. His work demon- 
strates that you can step outside the box 
and be creative; you can have your own 
unique voice and stay true to that. David 
consistently stays true to that and him- 
self, and that’s attractive to audiences as 
well. The younger generations really 
ss to his unique perspective. 

: What are you up to these days? 

ny new films or projects? 

E: Well, I just read for an 
independent film that I think 
will be so cool. I can’t talk 
about it yet, but I absolutely 
love the script. Now that my 
son is a little older, I'd love to 
dive back into that creative 
world of independent films. I 
did a scene in Winter's Bone, 
which was an amazing movie to 
be part of. I worked on Texas 
| Killing Fields recently as well, 
and Amy Canaan Mann is a 
great director; that was great 
and it fed me creatively. It was 
another dark film, but that’s 
territory I’m very comfortable 
with [laughs]! se 


LEE: 
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Character actor Ray Wise found his greatest role in David Lynch’s 


f you were there, if you followed Twin 

Peaks live on its first network run, 

then the big reveal—when mourning- 
to-madness father Leland Palmer shed his 
skin to reveal the satanic BOB beneath— 
no doubt shook you to your soul. The twist 
not only answered the burning question 
“Who killed Laura Palmer?” but opened 
up a sickly, taboo-riddled Pandora's box of 
horror, For though Leland was indeed pos- 
sessed by the malevolent BOB, the bottom 
line was that Laura ultimately had been 
repeatedly raped, tortured, psychologi- 
cally destroyed and eventually dispatched 
by her own father. 
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A change in hair color was nothing compared to 
the metamorphosis Leland’s soul underwent. 


Adding dimension to this disturbing 
apes was the tortured performance by 
on veteran actor Ray Wise. With 
nearly 200 credits on screens both 
nr © ° large and small, Wise is best known 

° AB) \__ to genre aficionados for his work in 
4 *~ films as diverse as Wes Craven’s 

’ pulpy Swamp Thing, Paul Verhoeven’s 
original RoboCop, Jeepers Creepers 2, the 
well-liked TV show Reaper and most 
recently the absurd Chillerama. But it was 

his turn as Leland in both Lynch’s land- 
mark TV show and the hallucinatory fea- 
ture spinoff Twin Peaks: Fire Walk With Me 
that pushed him into the upper echelon of 
cult royalty; it’s truly one of the most 


celebrated TV show. 


By CHRIS ALEXANDER 


In a series filled with shocking revelations, the 
unveiling of the secret of Leland Palmer (Ray 
Wise) was the biggest shock of all. 


astonishing characters and performances 
ever essayed. 

To support our feature on Sheryl Lee, 
FANGORIA sat down with her fictional 
father/lover/killer to revisit the ghosts of 
Twin Peaks and talk about terror... 


Out of all the roles on your 


résumé, Leland Palmer is a highlight, but 
one that must haunt your career. Is there 
any downside to playing such a powerful 
character? 

No, not at all. With Leland, it 
has all been good, and certainly one of the 
highpoints of my career. I can’t think of 
any downsides. Well...I suppose when the 
show was first off the air, I would get 
these meetings with producers and direc- 
tors where they wanted to meet me be- 
cause they just wanted to meet Leland. 
They weren't particularly interested in me 
getting the role. So I had a bit of that, but 
otherwise it has been very beneficial; peo- 
ple still call me today and want me to 
work for them because they loved Leland. 
And it was certainly one of the most cre- 
ative and happy times in my life, working 
with Lynch, Mark Frost, the great cast— 
just a wonderful experience all around. 

It’s well-documented, and Lee con- 
curred, that no one involved with the | i 
show knew who the killer was until il the 
11th hour. But surely you must hi 
some inkling that the blood 
hands, that you were'p 

I swear I did»noty 
day before the reveal was ¢ 
look into the mirror and a. a 
face. Up until that point, I wasilikesevery=aum 
body else in the cast; we had noi 
the killer was. I was actually pray 
wasn’t me. I didn’t want it to’be me. “ 
idea of Leland killing his own daug 
was anathema to me. I had a young daugh- yy) 


ter at the time, and the thought of it did 
not sit very well with me. And so when 
David and Mark told me that it was me, my 
first reaction was one of sadness, with a 
little bit of disgust and... 

See, I didn’t want to leave town, I didn’t 
want to leave Twin Peaks. I knew that if I 
was the murderer, I'd have to either go to 
jail or die. But then David told me about 
the final show and how it would be a won- 


derful thing, and that they were going to 
send Leland out the right way and he was 
going to die in Cooper’s arms and he’d see 
his daughter at the end of a tunnel of 
white light, and she would forgive him 
and it would be very powerful. He made it 
very palatable for me, and it was indeed a 
beautiful episode. 

Leland, in the first few episodes, is 
a case study in grief skirting madness; 
was it strange for you—from your point of 
view—to switch from shattered parent to 
malevolent demon? 

No, because the way they set it up, 
it was like in real time, as if it was hap- 
pening in real life. That’s how we played 
it. Leland’s obsessive behavior and grief 
over the loss of his daughter, for me in 
those early episodes, was just that. You 
know, this man.loved-his.daughter, had 
put everythingeintowhergand then when 
she'ssripped ay fronuim, he finds.it 

to Giaiiwith Qiitiibiesbehaxior 
> ecouieeget at indetbenmniemomeseral 
found out the reakstory.the:same time the 


ort ‘Secam Giscuss! 
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| [ORB show alte rtlCekiGtihe 
Gpisede and then it lasted for another 19 
and David’brought'me in for the last one, 
where weewereealieinethe re@ oom with 
our white contacts, | believe it wasn’t 
itil @/Short time after that last episode 
aired that I found out about the film. Then 
it took a while for it to materialize; but I 
was happy it finally did, because I wanted 


The Fire Walk With Me movie pulled back the cartein on more of Twin 


Peaks’ secrets. 


Little did this 
grieving father 
know he was fated 
to go way beyond 
= the five stages. 
| 


™® come back and revisit Leland. And to be 


meift dt Olipin story, to Se@ How it all began 


Wnemeveived, waswery Challenging. I'd 
MEUEHPlayed a chatacter who.dies and 
then Gomes back and then comes back 
again, Witmme playing him before the ini- 
fial events evenshappened: It was all 
pretty wild. 

The film did well in Asia, not so 
muchsheresWeresyou surprised by the 
negative critical reception? 

Twas disappointed, When I heard 
that people booed it at Cannes. ..I was dis- 
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Fire Walk With Me proved that not all was happy in town even before 
Laura’s murder. 


Peaks Photos: Copyright ABC 


appointed. Then again, there was a great 
deal of the movie that I didn’t participate 
iny but felt that the material I was in was 
very well-done, and the climax and ending 
I viewed as almost a religious experi- 
ence—those last 15 or 20 minutes, you 
know. And I think Fire Walk With Me has 
developed a following since then and 
become more appreciated with further 
viewings, and I’m sure those critics who 
hated it in 1992 would have a different 
take on it today. 

There’s something about you that 


: poke . 
Romance bloomed 
briefly between Wise | 
jand Adrienne Barbeau in i 
| Swamp Thing. =} 
_ ME oe 


works in genre material—a humanity— 
that dates back to Swamp Thing, an under- 
rated film with some great dialogue. Do 
you have fond memories of that film? 
Absolutely. We were in Charleston, 
South Carolina, it was hot and humid, but 
we had a marvelous time romping around 
in the swamps. I think Wes did some 
really nice writing in that script, as you 
say, and there are some great, understated 
moments. I love Adrienne [Barbeau], and 
hanging out with Louis [Jourdan] was a 
lot of fun. And there’s a good possibility 
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Adrienne and I will be working together 
again in the near future... 

Can you elaborate? 

I think so. I’ve been in several of 
Victor Salva’s films—Powder, Jeepers 
Creepers 2, I did Rosewood Lane with him 
last year—and he’s got a script that he 
hopes will become a new horror franchise 
called The Rattle Man, and I believe he’s 
close to putting it all together and looking 
for a fall shoot. I read the script and it’s a 
great one; it’s very exciting. He’s talking 
about Adrienne playing my sister. I hope 


The Horror Zine is a 


frightfully fascinating magazine. 


We are always seeking fiction, poetry and art 


from morbidly creative people. 
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that works out. 

You haven’t done many horror 
films, but your work in the genre is super- 
lative. You definitely have the potential to 
be a Vincent Price-esque horror star—but 
would you let that happen? 

Yeah, I'd let it happen. I’m open to 
anything as long as it’s good and worthy 
and—the old cliché—something I find 
challenging, with people I want to work 
with but also people who are loyal. People 
I have worked with in the past, I give 
them first dibs. They remember me and 
want to re-establish that relationship. 
And I love horror films. As a kid, that’s 
what I grew up on. I loved Hammer films 
and all those great Vinnie Price movies 
and I dug Poe and Lovecraft. And when I 
was 10 years old, I got a first-edition copy 
of Dracula. I'm a Dracula fan. I always 
wanted to make the definitive Dracula 
movie. A few have come close—I loved 
Christopher Lee, I thought Coppola’s ver- 
sion was good in parts—but I think the de- 
finitive one is still out there somewhere. 

Your Swamp Thing co-star Louis 
Jourdan made one hell of a Dracula... 

Oh yes, in that BBC film. That was 
an excellent one. I loved that. 

And it was incredibly accurate to 
the source. 

It was, it was extremely well-done 
and Louis captured it brilliantly. It was 
romantic, but also terrifying...excellent. 

You worked with Tom Holland 
recently on an episode of his new FEAR- 
net show Twisted Tales. 

Yes, I did an episode called “Mon- 
go’s Magic Mirror.” I play this older, 
washed-up magician who was once great 
and has searched the world for the perfect 
illusion. He finds it in an old curio Shop? 
and it proves to be his downfalimi*rafont 
Holland fan. I remembershimefrommpthie 
’60s, when he was,actingassTom Fielding 
and doing soap.operas in New York, Pwas 
in the city and did a soap opera im-1970 


called Love of Life. 1 was a big fan of Fright 
Night and Child’s Play, so I jumped at the 
chance to work with him, and now I con- 
sider him a great friend. He says he has a 
screenplay he wants to get off the ground 
that he wants me to star in with Lin Shaye 
[Wise’s co-star in 2003’s Dead End]. Lin is 
wonderful. 

So you are just as—if not more— 
busy than you’ve ever been. 

Oh yeah, and I’m having more fun 
now than I’ve ever had, and I’m probably 
gonna do this till I drop. I’m getting up 
there in age, but I still look pretty good 
and I can handle everything physically, so 
I don’t plan on giving up on any of this 
anytime soon. a 
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over a series of picturesque dissolves 

detailing the tranquil beauty of a quaint 
logging town, Twin Peaks lays out its mission 
statement: to etch a world at impossible 
beauty...and then ooze into its cracks to see the 
squirming evil festering within. It's what creator 
David Lynch did in his previous landmark, 
1986's Blue Velvet—juxtaposing Norman 
Rockwell Americana with human horror—but 
with Peaks, he and collaborator Mark Frost 
had a much larger canvas on which to paint 
bizarre portraits of a world out of order. 
And though Lynch only directed a handful 
of the 30 episodes after the magnificent pilot, 
he maintained creative control over every inch 
of them, and personally helmed some of the 
series’ key moments. Chief among them was 
“Lonely Souls,” a season-two stinger that pro- 
vided closure for a few narrative threads— 
Harold's suicide, Audrey (Sherilyn Fenn) 
confronting her father Ben (Richard Beymer) 
about his pimping/cheating sidelines, the iden- 
tity of Mr. Tojamura, etc.—and finally revealed 
the identity of the murderer of the unfortunate 
aura Palmer (Sheryl Lee). 

As discussed in the previous articles, ‘twas 
aura's dad Leland (Ray Wise) who destroyed 
his child and left her bagged and blue in the 
river—or rather, it was Leland under the con- 
trol of the demon BOB (Frank Silva). And while 
much of “Lonely Souls” is light in tone, especial- 
ly the hilariously bizarre milkshake-exploding 
antics of Big Ed (Everett McGill) and Nadine 
Wendy Robie) in the Double R Diner, it is 
those last 20 minutes that stand as not only the 
best moments in Twin Peaks, but the finest in 
ynch’s career. 

The horror begins when the Log Lady 
Catherine E. Coulson) confronts Agent Cooper 
Kyle MacLachlan) in the police station to warn 
that there are “owls in the roadhouse,” inter- 
spersed with an eerie sequence of a skipping 
record and Sarah Palmer (Grace Zabriskie) 
crawling down the stairs, calling for her hus- 
band. Lynch shows us just enough of this to 
sting us, to create unease and sets, before 

ulling back into the daily foibles of the towns- 
folk. But is when the action shifts to the road- 
house itself, with Angelo Badalamenti’s 
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“Who killed Laura Palmer?” was Twin Peaks’ 
biggest mystery, but who killed her cousin 
Maddy was its greatest shock. 


unforgettable ethereal pop music playing and 
luminescent singer Julee Cruise singing 
“Rockin’ Back Inside My Heart,” that Lynch 
veers deeply into dark, emotional abstractions. 
While Donna (Lara Flynn Boyle) and James 
(James Marshall) reconnect in one corner and 
Bobby (Dana Ashbrook) sidles up to the bar, 
Cruise's voice begins to fade into the back- 
ground and the Giant (Carl Struycken) appears, 
only to the eyes of the oddly mystical Cooper. 
“It is happening...again,” the Giant warns, as 
Coop stares blankly. We next see Leland, well- 
dressed, white-haired and smiling at his own 
reflection, a visage that in the next cut becomes 
that of weasel-eyed BOB. That face, grinning, 
oily and unshaved, appears again, projected 
over Leland’s for less than a second—a master- 
ful edit that creates a shock of woozy horror. 
But Lynch doesn’t stop there, refusing to let 


the startled home audience breathe as they try 
to reconcile that the tortured father was in fact 
his daughter's killer. Leland slowly slips on a 
pair of plastic rubber gloves, cool, calm and 
insane, as Maddy (Lee again) comes down the 
stairs, asking about a smell of something 
“burning.” She instead finds her aunt col- 
lapsed and her wild-eyed uncle coming at her 
like-a blood-starved vampire. Screaming, she 
runs up the stairs, only to be dragged back 
down be Leland, who in a series of edits 
becomes BOB, smashing the terrified, scream- 
ing Maddy over and over in the face. 

Lakovel bugis dancing with the crying, 
barely conscious girl, flitting in and out be- 
tween BOB, licking her bloody chin, kissing her 
bloody face. Lynch slows down the motion 
here, and dials down the audio so that every 
scream and shout comes out like a monstrous 
animal growl, in a nightmarish sequence that 
just goes on and on and—for a prime-time 
network TV show circa 1990—was like some- 
thing beamed in from hell itself. And as 
Maddy reels from the shock, her uncle snarls, 
“Leland tells me...you’re going home to Mis- 
soula, Montanaaaaaaa!” before smashing his 
niece's face into a glass picture frame, killing 
her, then pushing the letter “o” deep under her 
fingernail with the tip of an X-Acto blade, 

A lesser filmmaker would have let this blast 
of violence and narrative reveal lie, leaving its 
audience weak for a week. But Lynch is a poet. 
We return to the roadhouse, where Cruise 
sings the haunting, Lynch-penned mood piece 
“The World Spins” and the various characters 
begin to openly weep, reacting to the beauty 
of Cruise's voice, but Svea responding to 
a senseless death. As the old, frail waiter 
backs away from Cooper, saying, “I’m so 
sorry...” over and over, we're close to tears as 
well, having been cycled through the wringer, 
our Seeuoe in knots at the sad, horrible real- 
ity of how deep the evil runs within Twin Peaks. 

The show continued for 15 more episodes, 
but as entertaining and challenging as it 
remained, it never recaptured the pat heights 
achieved in “Lonely Souls’”—until Lynch hit us 
with the Twin Peaks feature Fire Walk With Me 
in 1992, that is. 

—Chris Alexander 
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| : look like just 

' F Some Guy Who 


, Kills People, 

but he’s deeper 

y . than that. 
doesn’t act like your / 4 wy / 


piel screen slayer, and this 


f there’s one thing the movies 
have tried to teach us, it’s that 
serial killers are invariably 
twisted geniuses, their diseased 
minds nonetheless possessed of intel- 
lects allowing them enhanced powers 
of analysis, or the plotting and execut- 
ing of complex master plans and death 
traps. From Hannibal Lecter to Jigsaw 
to Se7en’s John Doe, these screen psy- 
chopaths are leagues ahead in brain- 
power beyond us average citizens. 
But when real serial killers are 
caught, they often prove to be any- 
thing but exceptional; rather, they’re 
ordinary-looking schlubs who happen 
to have a screw or two loose. The aver- 
age multiple murderer isn’t some dia- 
bolical mastermind, just Some Guy 


’ v 
Sheriff Fuller # 
(Barry Bostwick, 
with Eric Price) 
has a quip for 
every bloody 
occasion. 


isnt your typical herrencomedy. 


Who Kills People. 

That’s the premise behind the 
black-comic horror film directed by 
Jack Perez from a script by producer 
Ryan Levin, which arrives on DVD July 
3 from Anchor Bay Entertainment. 
Indie-film stalwart Kevin Corrigan 
stars as Ken Boyd, an ice-cream parlor 
employee with a troubled backstory. 
Abused by peers in his youth, which 
led him to a stay in a psych ward, Ken 
now lets out his latent anger by draw- 
ing violent comic-book images—until 
an encounter with one of the now- 
adult bullies retriggers those unpleas- 
ant memories, and bodies begin falling. 
In the midst of the killing spree, there 
are glimmers of hope: a burgeoning 
romantic relationship with pretty cus- 
tomer Stephanie (Shaun of the Dead’s 
Lucy Davis) and a fatherly one with Amy 
(Dark Water's Ariel Gade), the daughter he 
never knew he had. But will they be 
enough to prevent Ken from going perma- 
nently over the edge? 

The fact that we care about Ken in the 
midst of the bloodshed is the result of 
finely tuned work by Perez, Levin and 
Corrigan, who ensure that Some Guy Who 
Kills People is an affecting character 
study while at the same time delivering 
plenty of gory shocks and outrageous 
laughs. Levin’s script is an expansion of 
his short film The Fifth, which was in- 
spired by his fascination with the likes of 
the BTK Killer—most specifically, “How 
so many of the most infamous serial kill- 
ers lived otherwise normal lives,” he says. 
“Many of them had jobs and families, and 
appeared no different than anyone else. 
However, when they walk the same streets 
as us, harboring a secret, that secret isn’t 
‘I’m sleeping with my secretary’ or ‘I own 
three Backstreet Boys albums,’ it’s ‘I dis- 
membered a body 45 minutes ago.’ ” 

The Fifth started out as a single scene 
written “for shits and giggles,” Levin con- 
tinues. “As a comedy writer, I took the hu- 
morous angle and asked, ‘What happens 
when a guy who kills people hangs out 
with his buddies?’ That eventually turned 
into something I really wanted to shoot, 
even though I'd never made a film of any 
kind before. Once it was finished and I 
started taking it out to festivals, I realized 
there was still so much fertile ground to 
till—a Joe Schmo serial killer. That’s 
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when I had the idea for a feature version.” 

Over the course of many different 
drafts, Levin jettisoned pretty much all of 
The Fifth's details and built up a new story 
from scratch. The first director he at- 
tached was John Landis, who worked with 
Levin to fine-tune the screenplay and was 
on the verge of officially signing on—until 
his long-gestating Burke & Hare, another 
murderous black comedy, finally got its 
green light. (Landis, who's credited as 
Some Guy's executive producer, continued 


“I decided to shoot it 
all as a drama...I had 
to believe the story 
was really happening, 
not comment on it.’ 
—Jack Perez, director 


to be involved, providing notes during 
postproduction.) Levin went in search of a 
new filmmaker to shepherd his script to 
the screen, and found him in Perez, whose 
credits include the underseen, underap- 
preciated America’s Deadliest Home Video 
(a found-footage feature that predates 
The Blair Witch Project) and the TV movie 
Monster Island, but whose best-known 
flick is probably one on which he took a 
pseudonym. 

“Mega Shark vs. Giant Octopus was 
about channeling stuff from when I was a 
kid, and that’s cool,” Perez says of the 
movie that launched a cottage industry of 
oversized hybrid monster battles, “but 
Some Guy was immediate. I was beyond 
relieved to be working on a film that 
spoke to me. It was like I had stumbled 
across exactly the right material at ex- 
actly the right time. More importantly, no 
one messed with my edit. On Mega Shark, 
they completely undid my cut—to the 
point of adding pauses and 
flash frames and all kinds of 
nonsensical inserts just to 
pad it for time! On Some Guy, 
Ryan and I saw the movie the 
same way. We made it how 
we saw it, and that was that. 
Creative respect is uncom- 
monly rare, and a real gift.” 

When it came to making 
the most of Levin's tone- 
blending script, Perez says, 
“I decided to shoot it all as a 
drama—even the comedic 
scenes. By that, I mean I had 
to believe the story was 
really happening, not com- 
ment on it. For me, that’s the 
best way to direct: to disap- 
pear inside a world, and then 
present it to the audience. So 
I directed it ‘straight’ and let 
the comedic dialogue Ryan 
had written so beautifully do 
the funny business. Anytime 
I felt the comedy was coming 
across too broadly, I pulled 
back. Horror-wise, I just let 
it rip. I figured a more the- 


atrical presentation of the blood-and- 
guts stuff would sit nicely in the over- 
all, as opposed to verisimilitude—Evil 
Dead II vs. the original Texas Chainsaw 
Massacre.” 

He had strong assist from an eclectic 
but seamless cast that also includes Karen 
Black as Ken’s mother (with whom Ken 
still lives), Kids’ Leo Fitzpatrick as his 
best (and only) friend and, most notably, 
Barry Bostwick as the sheriff looking into 
the murder spree and stealing scenes with 
a string of perfectly delivered one-liners. 
“It was a huge trip” directing Bostwick 
and Black, Perez recalls. “I’m an enor- 
mous fan of both of them. I grew up watch- 
ing them—Barry in Megaforce and George 
Washington and of course The Rocky Hor- 
ror Picture Show, and Karen in everything 
from Five Easy Pieces and Day of the Locust 


Part horror, part 
humor, Some Guy 
is one big party 
for genre fans. 


At the local drive-in, the murders are no longer restricted to the screen. 
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to Airport '79 and Capricorn One! I was con- 
stantly smiling just being around them, let 
alone directing them. Plus, they're both 
very funny, kind and overwhelmingly pro- 
fessional people. They both busted their 
asses to make their roles shine.” 

On a more serious note, Perez knew 
that his old pal Corrigan was the right 
man to infuse Ken with layers of psychic 
hurt that keep the audience on his side in 
the midst of the most heinous acts. “Kevin 
plays a lot of dangerous and seedy types,” 
the director says, “but he also has this 
genuinely warm quality I wanted to bring 
out. It’s in his eyes—depth and pain and 
humor. And I made sure the camera cap- 
tured that, so you know these violent acts 
come from someone who was brutalized 
and degraded. He’s not just a raging psy- 

(continued on page 80) 
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he second round of Jean 

Rollin DVD and Blu-ray 

releases from Redemption 
Films/Kino Lorber are a trio of 
disparate titles from the deceased 
but not soon forgotten filmmaker, 
who walked his own fantastical 
path and created a unique body 
of cinematic work. Rollin’s feature 


probably his 


and one that, 
despite being 
his first genre 
production, 
should proba- 
bly be ap- 


ing on a narrative level and 
structurally loose, this black-and- 
white art film has classic French 
movie serials on its mind as much 
as vampires. If you already love 
Rollin, it’s fascinating to sit 
through it and see the develop- 


ment of nascent themes that would ; 


be explored more fully later on, 

but for a newcomer with no previ 
ous knowledge of the moviemak- 
er, it’s the wrong one to start with 


unless one is fond of more experi- : 


mental cinema. 


sa plot-light but very 
entertaining concoction of pretty 
girls running around a pictur- 
esque castle populated by blood- 


including The Last Vampire. This 
was my first exposure to Rollin’s 
work back in high school (on a 
double-bill VHS tape with Behind 


Closed Doors), and it haunted me E 
for years until | was able to : 
eventually find more works 


@ = by the director. It’s a great 
_ starting point for anyone 
looking for a gateway into 
\ the director's singular world, 
and my favorite of this trio. 
Finally, there is THE DEM 
NIACS, a rape-revenge/ghost 
story involving a group of wreck- 
ers luring ships to crash on a 
beach to steal their goods. They 
end up raping and pillaging two 
female survivors, who in turn 


is i 
: amongst themselves and being 
most unusual— : 


: from 35mm elements are sharp 
: and mostly pleasing (the black- 
proached much later in the viewing 
queve by those not already famil- : 
iar with his work. Obtuse, frustrat- : 


very good shape for their age, 
: with the occasional speckle or 


: are to even be seeing these films 


; eye-poppingly gaudy color 
suckers and other unsavory types, : 


of Dr. 


make a deal with the devil to i 
exact payback. It’s a bit muddled 

in the storytelling despite a rela- 
tively straightforward plot, and 
alternates between sometimes 


: breathtakingly beautiful footage of ! 
the fiery shipwreck on the beach 
: atnight and a cheap-looking, 

? overly bright tavern where far too : 


much time is spent with unsavory 
characters moping, fighting 


haunted. No vampires to be found ; 
here, but plenty of other images 


} connect this movie to Rollin’s body : 
: of work. : 


Redemption/Kino’s transfers 


and-white Rape is particularly 
striking), although, as in their pre- 
vious Rollin titles, they’re not in 
mint condition. But they are in 


scratch to remind us how lucky w 


at all with such 


4 single caveat, 
however: the 
controversial 
Demoniacs 
transfer has 
had the bright 


colors of previous editions toned 


down, and replaced with earthy, 


brownish hues, which feels more 
“modern” but robs the film of its 


a 


A 


Cyclops 


scheme. Not having had the op- 
portunity to see a print projected, 
it's hard to pass authoritative 
judgment on 
the veracity of 
this new tim- 
ing, but it is 
radically dif- 


j 


/ 
i previous 


Encore DVD, 
2 supervised by 
Rollin (who also supplied the film 
materials they used)—so it seems 
that that release must have been 
closer to what the filmmaker 
intended. As the trailer on this 
disc supports the color scheme of 
previous editions, you can view 
the radical difference and judge 
for yourself. 

Also of note is the fact that this 
is the longest-running version of 
Demoniacs available on disc (100 
minutes), due to the reinstatement 
of a scene toward the end with the 
incendiary Joélle Coeur writhing 
with self-pleasure on the beach. 
This bit was previously included a 
a supplement on the Encore DVD, 
and it's nice to see it restored to it 
rightful place in the movie. But 
despite this and the added resolu- 
tion and color fidelity the Blu-ray 
provides, the color issues make it 
a bit of a disappointment. 


i 


Excellent supplements abound, : 


with each movie accompanied by 
its own brief introduction and 
interview featurettes with Rollin 
and/or his collaborators {includ- 


ferent from the 


ing the recently deceased Natalie 
! Perrey, who worked on many of 
: his films) that shed light on the 
! director and his filmmaking 
: process. And once again, Tim 
: Lucas contributes exemplary liner 
: notes that place the films in a his- 
? torical context while explaining 
the importance of these projects to 
: Rollin’s oeuvre. Despite the misgiv- 
: ings about the Demoniacs transfer, 
: these releases are wholeheartedly 
recommended. 


t GOES 


—Scooter McCrae 


eyond crafting a new ver- 

sion of a popular novel that 

had already been adapted 
for stage and (small) screen, the 
creators of THE WOMAN IN 
ACK (Sony Pictures) faced the 
lenge of “reintroducing” 
Daniel Rad- 
cliffe to movie 
audiences, as 
director James 
Watkins puts it 
on his DVD/ 
Blu-ray com- 
mentary. Mis- 
sion accom- 
plished, as the former Harry Potter 
proves to have sufficient gravitas 
to play Arthur Kipps, a recently 
widowed lawyer who takes on an 
: assignment in the remote village 
i of Crythin Gifford, a place itself 
? haunted by death. Despite a frosty 
: reception from practically all of 
: the locals, Arthur continues his 


chal 


* ? work at Eel Marsh House, a 


: gloomy manse accessible only via 
2 an often submerged causeway, 

? and becomes aware of the pres- 

: ence of a vengeful spirit known as 
: the Woman in Black—though on 

: that commentary, scriptwriter Jane 
: Goldman notes she intentionally 


5 kept that on-the-nose moniker out 


: of her dialogue. The colors were 
stripped out of the Woman's 
dwelling place for maximum 

: atmosphere, and both these visu- 
: als and lusher colors elsewhere 

: look exemplary on the 2.35:1 

: transfers, which are sharp enough 
: for “DVD pause monkeys” (as 

: Watkins puts it) to freeze the 

: frame and find the Woman and 
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iven Riccardo Freda’s 
stature and legacy in 
Italian film (one of the 
godfathers of the nation’s horror 
scene alongside Mario Bava, 
and a multifaceted and prolific 
filmmaker after), it’s fitting that 
his last work, 1981’s MUR= 
DER OBSESSION (now on 
Blu-ray from Raro Video), feels 
| like a culmination of the glory 
| days of Italian terror. Not 
because it’s the best, mind you 
(although it is quite wonderful in plenty of its own ways), but 
its hodgepodge blend of black-gloved killers, Gothic sensibili- 
ties, siylistic flourishes and supernatural presences, coupled 
with some of the genre’s most frequent staples (striking score, 
childhood repression, lack of narrative pant overlength) 
gives Murder Obsession the feel of, essentially, a one-stop 
shop. Even its title seems grand, a nod to a syndrome all fans 
of the macabre share. 

Admittedly, the tale of unstable actor Michael (Stefano 
Patrizi) and his return home to find the truth languishes in 
spots, but Raro’s beautiful hi-def presentation should keep 
your eyes filled with enough beauty—especially within the 
walls of the ultra-Gothic countryside manor Murder Obses- 
sion calls home—to justify the purchase. And regardless of 
your opinion of this flawed but wild work, the nightmare 
experienced by Michael's girlfriend Deborah (Silvia Dionisio), 
as staged by Freda, is absolutely legendary. The excellent 
disc package includes three sel video interviews with 
makeup/FX maestro Sergio Stivaletti, composer, Goblin 
founder and frequent Dario Argento collaborator Claudio 
Simonetti and filmmaking newcomer Gabriele Albanesi. Each 
talk offers a wealth of context, with Stivaletti recounting the 
on-set trials, Simonetti taking us through his own career and 
Albanesi explaining Freda’s enduring contributions and last- 
ing impressions. With Murder Obsession, Raro continues its 
stellar run of reverence to the strange gems of Eurohorror that 
deserve to be remembered. 
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—Samuel Zimmerman 


Murder Obsession 


hanged from the book and the 


other figures lurking in the mar- 


fa) 


Marcus Koch keeps 


gins. The movie's excellent aural 
eeriness comes across beautifully 
on the Dolby Digital/DTS-HD MA 
5.1 soundtracks. 

From the tone of their com- 
mentary, Watkins and Goldman 
were clearly on the same creative 
page, and they have an easy 
banter as they run through the 
adaptation and filmmaking pro- 
cess, pointing out visual strategies, 
elements both carried over and 


stage play and a few alterations 
they didn’t go with (initially, this 
version of Arthur was an alcoholic 
on top of his other problems). 
There are lighter moments too, as 
one Watkins says of an uncooper- 
ative canine bit player, “Don’t 
work with children and animals— 
particularly that dog!” The discs 
also include standard-issue, take- 
‘em-or-leave-'em featurettes on 


the production (this one does offer 


a few better glimpses of Liz White 
i as the Woman) and Radcliffe. The 


former reiterates from the com- 
mentary one concern that ran 


counter to making Radcliffe ap- 


pear more grown-up: co-stars 


} Ciaran Hinds and Janet McTeer 
: are both 6-plus-footers who tow- 
: ered over the young actor. 


ELL (coming July 10 from 
Chemical Burn) is a psycho- 
drama of the type where the 


: horrific side only comes out when 


the particulars of its protagonist's 
problems become clear in the 
third act. But there’s 
enough uneasy fen- 
sion to hold genre 
fans’ attention 
throughout, as director 


his camera focused on 
Bill (Jeff Dylan Gra- 
ham), a young man 
on a downward spi- 
ral. Having lost his 
job, his girlfriend and 
a sense of purpose in 
his life, he holes up in 
his grubby house, tor- 
mented by voices from 
his past. Oh yeah, 
and the dead body of 
an unfamiliar young 
woman is lying in his 
bathtub. Bill’s best 
friend Derrik (Kristian 
Day) stops by to offer 
advice and assistance 
(with disposing of the 
corpse, among other 
things), and his ex- 
squeeze Jenny (Katie 
Walters) eventually 
returns to try to help 
Bill back on his feet, 
but his descent into 
madness seems im- 
possible to stop, and 
Is given genuine in- 
tensity by Graham, a 


Serving your video needs since 1993), 


sro he VD 


Fell 


veteran of the indie-horror 
scene making the most of his best 
role yet. 

Koch (a 
makeup FX 
artist turned 
filmmaker for 
whom Fell rep- 
resents a 180 
from his previ- 
ous directorial 
effort, the killer-clown opus 100 
Tears) shares scripting credit with 


FHL 


Relationships can bring you down 


Graham, Day and Walters, and 


there’s an improvisatory spirit to 


the dialogue scenes that helps 
: them ring largely true. When Bill 


LATEST 


is alone with his tortured thoughts, ~ 


(continued on page 81) 
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VISITING HOURS 


AL HALLS OF HORROR 


Michael lronside’s bedside manner was fatal 
in Canadian director Jean-Claude Lord’s 
stalker opus. 


By MICHAEL GINGOLD 


The terror follows nurse Sheila (Linda 
Purl) home. 


he summer of 1982 is oft-celebrated 

(especially this year, its 30th anni- 

versary) for the wealth of horror, sci- 
ence fiction and fantasy classics-to-be 
that saw release: The Thing, Poltergeist, 
E.T., Star Trek II: The Wrath of Khan, 
Conan the Barbarian et al. In the midst of 
all this big-ticket fare, a smaller shocker 
made a bloody splash of 
its own: 20th Century 
Fox opened Visiting 
Hours on Memorial Day 
weekend, and it came in 
at number two at the box 
office behind Rocky III. 
The movie went on to 
gross $13.2 million, mak- 
ing it one of the most 


. 


bm ; successful slasher 

mm films of the early 

~ «80s to not have All 

Gs _Hallows’ Eve or 
e . the last day of the 


‘ work week in its title. 
Visiting Hours stars 
Lee Grant as feminist 
activist Deborah Ballin, 
whose outspoken views 
incur the wrath of mis- 
ogynist madman Colt 
Hawker (Michael Iron- 
side, then fresh off his 


head-busting role in David Cronenberg’s 
Scanners). She survives his first attack 
and is taken to a local hospital, but it 
proves to be no safe haven as Hawker con- 
tinues to stalk Deborah, a nurse (Linda 
Purl) she has befriended and others. The 
Montreal-lensed movie (which also stars 
William Shatner as Deborah’s boss) 
marked the English-language debut of 
director Jean-Claude Lord, who had previ- 
ously helmed several French-language 
films centering on sociopolitical issues. 
He spoke with Fango at the city’s Fantasia 
festival about his transition to the realm 
of stalking and stabbing. 


FANGORIA: Was horror a genre you had 
been interested in before Visiting Hours, 
and is that what led you to take it on as 
your first movie in English? 


into other ways of working. I told my pro- 
ducer at the time, Pierre David, who was 
already into English-speaking films, “Just 
give me one. I want to see if I can do some- 
thing with it.” And he brought me the Vis- 
iting Hours script by Brian Taggert. It was 
really the choice of making a film in Eng- 
lish, not the subject matter. There was a 
lot of suspense in my French-speaking 
movies, even though they dealt with 


HOSPITALS) EMERGENCY 
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ViSiTING HOURS 


sociopolitical issues, but this was really 
my first thriller. 

I was very lucky, because I got along 
with Brian, and also with the actors. I had 
a good cast—but it was funny, because I 
could barely speak English. Sometimes 
they would tell me things, and I would 
have to guess what they were saying. I'd 
say, “Yes or no? Am I making a mistake?” 
[Laughs] But it was fun to do. It was 35 
days of shooting, and I think it was begin- 
ner’s luck—for that genre, and also an 
English-speaking movie. I also cut it 
myself, because that’s what I was doing 
with all my films at the time. I was rent- 
ing the equipment and cutting them in 
my basement. 

FANG: Did David offer you any other 
scripts, or just that one? 

LORD: At the time, that was the only one 
he brought me, because he thought it was 
the one that would suit me. They were 
doing three or four films with tax-shelter 
money at the time, in ’81, ’82. 

FANG: You had some high-profile names 
in the film, headed by Lee Grant. How did 


7 Colt Hawker (Michael 
Ironside) thinks there’s 


only room for one heel 
in this movie. 


Photos; Copyright Fox 


she come to be involved? 
LORD: I don’t know [/aughs]! It was a 
package, put together by the producer and 
the agency. She came in with Linda Purl, 
who I didn’t know about at the time. 
William Shatner I knew, obviously. Brian 
Taggert and I went to Denver to see Shat- 
ner in a play just prior to the shoot, and 
had our first talk with him. 
FANG: Were you at all intimidated working 
with Hollywood names for the first time? 
LORD: Well, first of all, it was intimidat- 
ing working in English! But when I’ve 
faced a new challenge like this, I’ve said 
to myself, “The only thing that can happen 
is I miss it, and then I'll try another one.” 
I just go forward and try to do the best I 
can as we move along with the project. 
And I knew I would eventually cut this 
movie myself, so that gave 
me some kind of cre- 
ative power. 
FANG: Did Grant 
and Shatner 
contribute 
a lot to 
their 
roles? 


Deborah 
Ballin (Lee 
Grant) had years 
of experience 
over the typical 
“80s slasher 
heroine. 


“Pray to Stay Dead is a revelation... 


There’s no mercy in this hospital when Hawker makes the rounds. 


LORD: Absolutely, absolutely. Like I’m 
always saying—I’m the director, so I 
invite you to come with your ideas. If I 
don’t like them, I'll say no; if I like them, 
I'll use them, and I'll have the credit for 
them [/aughs]! It’s a joke, but at the same 
time it’s basically true. I like to get the 
actors involved, because with them you 
can come up with a lot of ideas that can 
help make a better film. 
FANG: How about Michael Ironside? He 
had just done Scanners for the same pro- 
ducers; did he have to come in and read 
for the Colt Hawker role? 
LORD: Yes—I had seen Scanners, and 
when I met him, I thought, “I think he fits 
the part!” When he came to the audition, 
he was already dressed like the character, 
because he really wanted it. We got along 
very well; he has a lot of imagination and 
Ty creative. 
Was he in character all the time? 
Almost all the time [/aughs]! But I 
didn’t have any problems with him at all. 
It was a lot of fun, and it was quite im- 
pressive, the energy he put into his 
character and the ideas he had. I 
worked with him later on a film 
called Mindfield, and I'd enjoy 
ome with him again. 
G: Did you shoot in a real 
hospital? 
ORD: Part of it was at a real 
hospital, in Montreal—the 
exteriors, the corridors 
and that kind of stuff. 


But what happens in the rooms, and where 
all the nurses are, was done in a studio. 
FANG: Any challenges or problems during 
the hoot? 

LORD: There were a couple of scenes that 
were challenges, where I was just trying 
to surprise the audience. I remember 
when Linda Purl’s character gets stabbed 
in the abdomen, the way I directed it was 
more my creation than in the script. It was 
basically those kinds of scenes that were 
tricky for me, because it was my first time 
doing this kind of film. I wanted to make 
sure that people would be screaming, that 
they would be scared. 


“It was my first time 
doing this kind of film 
[and] I wanted to 
make sure that people 

would be screaming. 


Also, because this was my first film in 
English, I had quite a few problems with 
the original DP. The producer came on set 
and said, “Well, who is responsible for all 
the delays, you or the director?” [Laughs] 
And finally, they replaced him after four 
or five days with René [Rabid] Verzier, and 
we got along very well. 

FANG: Around the time you made Visiting 
Hours, Halloween IT came out, also set in a 
hospital. Were you aware of that at all? 

LORD: No. I had seen the first Halloween, 
(continued on page 81) 


Buy it, buy it, buy it.” 


Badass Digest 


«one of the finest stories of this genre since George A. Romero invented it.” 


The Hatchet Times 


» PRAY TO STAY DEAD 


free 150-page preview at www.printisdead.com 
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THE NEX 


Bill Moseley explores different shades of villainy 
in a trio of new fear features. 


By MICHAEL GINGOLD 


everywhere on the scream scene 

these days, but that’s partially coinci- 
dence; one of his films out this month, The 
Tortured (in select theaters and also on 
VOD via IFC Films), was shot over three 
years ago and is only now emerging in the 
U.S. Also a coincidence is the fact that 
another of his new releases, Rogue River 
(on DVD from Lionsgate), shares with The 
Tortured the theme of family pushed to 
horrific extremes. 

In The Tortured, directed by TV veteran 
Robert Lieberman from a script by Marek 
Posival, Moseley plays John Kozlowski, a 
child-killer whose victims include a 5- 
year-old named Ben. When he is eventu- 
ally arrested but gets off with a light 
sentence on a plea-bargain, Ben's horri- 
fied parents, Craig (Jesse Metcalfe) and 
Elise (Erika Christensen), decide to exe- 
cute their own justice upon Kozlowski, 
abducting him and subjecting him to the 
same atrocities he inflicted on their son: 
Rogue River, directed by Jourdan McClure 
and written by Ryan Finnerty and Kevin 
Haskin, casts Moseley as Jon, a resident 

. of the Oregon backwoods who 

" comes upon a young woman named 
+ Mara (Michelle Page) about to scat- 
»_ ter her deceased father’s ashes in 
©~ that,eponymous river. When Mara’s 

car apparently gets towed, Jon offers 
her a ride back to his place, where he and 
his wife Lea (Lucinda Jenney) at first 
appear to be welcoming, if a little eccen- 
tric. Of course, those eccentricities give 
way to full-blown mania, as the couple 
become intent on making Mara a perma- 
nent part of their household. 

“A lot of the films I’ve done—Texas 


L: may seem like actor Bill Moseley is 


He’s Tortured so many others in his assorted 
films, it’s only fair that Bill vii play a guy 


ind. 


Chainsaw Massacre 2, House of 1000 Corps- 
es, The Devil's Reject-—have been about 
very screwed-up families,” Moseley notes. 
“That’s what fascinated me about Rogue 
River: It really is all about that. It’s about 
Mara and her family: She’s taking her 
father’s ashes to the place they enjoyed 
when she was a kid, and her brother’s 
involved. There’s me and Lea and her 
powerful desire to have a family, and I’m 
basically doing anything I can to help her, 
And of course, we end up in the house of an- 
other family who end up not doing so well. 
It’s good family entertainment [/aughs]!” 


who gets some payback in 


Tortured Photos: Copyright IFC 


Adding to that sense during the pro- 
duction of Rogue River was the fact that 
Jenney is his real-life girlfriend. “Having 
her play my evil partner in crime was a 
wonderful challenge and turned out to be 
a great reward,” Moseley recalls. “I'd 
never worked with her before, so the chal- 
lenge was, ‘I hope this works, us paving 
together as actors.’ And I loved what 
did with the character and just had a ball 
working with her, so that was the reward. 
In terms of Jon himself, the challenge was 
to start out as a sympathetic, trustworthy 
person. Of course, I’m sure the audience 
thinks at first, “OK, there’s Bill, he’s done 
all these crazy characters, so is this a red 
herring? Is he actually a nice guy, or is he 
going to ultimately take off this mask and 
be some kind of a psycho?” I have a daugh- 
ter who’s probably a little bit younger than 
Michelle Page, but not much, and so in 


“Being a parent, 
especially, the 

[ Tortured role] was 
not exactly something 

I embraced from the 

” 
get-go. 
terms of being a helpful, trustworthy 
adult and all that, I brought in some out- 
side influence [/aughs]. But that didn’t 
last too long!” 

Being a parent led Moseley to experi- 
ence some understandable qualms when 
it came to accepting the villain’s role in 
The Tortured. Producer Carl Mazzocone, 
then president of producing entity Twist- 
ed Pictures (best known for the Saw 
films) first presented Moseley with the 
project when the two were working on 
Repo! The Genetic Opera. “It took him a 
while to warm me up to the idea,” the 
actor recalls. “He said, ‘Oh, it’s a pedo- 
philic child-killer,’ and I thought, ‘Oh my 


a: 


Driving through Jon’s (Moseley) territory, your car is bound to get messy. ‘ 


God...” Being a parent, especially, the 
idea was not exactly something I em- 
braced from the get-go. But the script was 
so good and smart, and that had a lot to do 
with my saying yes. Carl is a very persua- 
sive person, so that also had a lot to do 
with it, and of course, there was a pay- 
check involved. So put ’em all together, 
and there I was, up in Vancouver again.” 
As despicable as Kozlowski is, even 
the vilest criminal has a human side, 
which Moseley sought to bring out upon 
arriving on location. He recalls being 
brought to a corner house on a quiet sub- 
urban street: “As soon as I walked in, the 
living room was stuffed with merry-go- 
round horses, stuffed animals, a clown— 
all kinds of creepy stuff. I said, ‘What the 
hell is this?’ They said, ‘Well, you know, 
this is where [his character] lives.’ And I 
said, ‘This is a small town in Vermont 
where everybody knows the signature of 
everyone else’s vehicle, let alone their 


house, and if you look in the window, the 
only thing missing is a big flashing sign 
over the front door saying, ‘Pedophile 
lives here!’ So there was a lot of, ‘Let's not 
get too carried away with the John Wayne 
Gacy thing. Let’s not get crazy with the 
stuffed animals and circus stuff. Let’s 
make this person very understated, and if 
there’s one stuffed animal, that should cry 
out in this otherwise drab interior.’ So 
they did that, which made it a little easier 
for me to play the role.” 

He further notes that there was a con- 
cern when it came to his offscreen in- 
teraction with young actor Thomas 
Greenwood, who played Ben. Not so much 
in the sense of actually scaring the boy, 
though—Moseley reveals that the oppo- 
site was actually the case. “One of the 
things I had to be careful of was being 
friends with him,” he recalls. “I'd be goof- 
ing around—he was maybe 10 years old, 


Estranged by their son’s death, Elise (Erika 
Christensen) and Craig (Jesse Metcalfe) are now 
partners in vigilontism. 


s: Copyright Lionsgate 


great kid, his mom was there, we'd be act- 
ing away—and when you have a child 
with not necessarily a lot of acting experi- 
ence, and you become pals over the lunch 
table or whatever on break, there's a ten- 
dency for it to be less scary when you’re 
actually shooting a scene. And at one 
point, I come into the room and the kid’s 
supposed to be very frightened, and the 
kid was never that frightened ’cause, you 
know, ‘There's Bill.’ ” 

Moseley wound up getting some help 
for this situation from another horror icon. 
“It was funny; we went to his mom and 
said, ‘Look, he’s not really registering ter- 
ror. Is there some trick we could use that 
would make him a little more scared?’ 
And she said, ‘Well, he’s really afraid of 
Chucky from Child's Play.’ So someone 
happened to have a large Chucky mask, 
kind of a cardboard face. And when I 
walked into the room again and the kid 
was supposed to be scared, the camera 


é 


was shooting over my shoulder and down 
at him, so you can’t see that I have a big 
Chucky face pinned on my chest [/aughs]. 
The first take, I opened the door, I walked 
in and the kid was like ‘Whoa!’ And the 
camera got the shot it needed before the 
horror of Chucky wore off. There should 
actually be a line in the credits: ‘Special 
thanks to Chucky.’ ” 

Moseley more recently returned to 


| 


The trouble in Rogue River starts when the scenario 


moves indoors. 


Canada—specifically northern Ontario— 
to take part in Exit Humanity, another 
DVD title out this month (from Vivendi 
Entertainment). This post-Civil War saga 
features the actor as Confederate General 
Williams, who is obsessed with discover- 
ing a cure for—and a way to control—an 
undead plague that has overrun the 
South. “I really loved working with 
[writer/director] John Geddes, and I'm a 
student of the Civil War,” says Moseley, 
who previously put a different spin on 
Southern un-hospitality when he took 
over for Robert Englund as Mayor Buck- 
man in Tim Sullivan’s sequel 2001 Mani- 
acs; Field of Screams. “I’ve always enjoyed 
that. The Tennessee accent is not an easy 
one, but I loved the idea of zombies plus 
the Civil War—it doesn’t get much better 


“I’m sure the audience 
thinks at first, ‘OK, 
there’s Bill, he’s done 

all these craz 
characters, so is this a 
red herring?’ ” 


than that. I’ve been to Gettysburg and 
walked around there, so I’ve had some 
kind of historic clods beneath my boots. 
The nice thing about the area where _ 
we filmed was that it really felt like j 


we were in the right place, and there 5 


was a lot of attention to detail on the 
part of the art director. Everything 
just seemed real, which made it easy to 
produce that character.” 

Exit Humanity was produced by Fore- 
sight Features, a collective of young film- 
makers putting together technically 
impressive genre movies (also including 
the recently released Monster Brawl) on 
low budgets. Moseley got a good—and 
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Rogue River's Mara (Michelle Page) learns the hard way not to talk back. 


familiar—sense of their ambition when he 
first arrived in Ontario. “It was a long 
drive from the airport, so I had a chance to 
talk to one of the producers, and he was 
telling me about how one of them, I be- 
lieve, worked at the local country club, 
and therefore had access to people with 
money. It reminded me of how James 
Cameron got his start. I remember inter- 
viewing him years ago for Omni magazine, 
and Jim talking about how he went to a 
consortium of dentists in Tustin, Califor- 
nia, and raised money to shoot some kind 


Photo: Copyright Foresight Features 


The South literally rises again under the eye of Exit 


Humanity’s General Williams. 


of a short, which got him in the door with 
Roger Corman. So again, there was that 
sense of these guys having to hustle, find- 
ing the people with disposable income. 

“Exit Humanity has been getting very 
interesting reviews,” he adds. “There are 
long, beautiful shots of the countryside; 
it’s almost like an epic art movie, which I 
really appreciate, having been a part of it. 
I almost got the chance to work with 
Stephen McHattie on that; he was coming 
in the day I was leaving, so we ended up 
doing one of those split-screen shots, 
where they shot me talking to him and 
then they shot him talking to me and 
spliced it together.” 

Moseley has been as busy as ever in re- 
cent months. The Repo! reunion The 
Devil’s Carnival recently completed its 
nationwide tour (in which Moseley took 
part), and he hopes for an expanded role 
in the planned follow-up. At the time of 
this interview, he had just wrapped a part 
as a sheriff in the Chiller network original 
Dead Souls, from the Remains team of 
director Colin Theys and scripter John 
Doolan, based on the Michael Laimo 
novel. That gig kept him from the Texas 
Frightmare Weekend premiere of his 
movie The Infliction, written and directed 


by Nathan Harris. And last year, his horror 
career came full circle when he took the 
role of Drayton Sawyer, a.k.a. The Cook, in 
The Texas Chainsaw Massacre 3D, another 
reunion with Mazzocone. It would seem 
like in the 26 years since he first grabbed 
the genre by the throat in Chainsaw 2, he 
would have explored all the different 
shades of villainy there are to play, but 
Moseley says that’s not the case. 

“What I like about my place these days 
is that although the stuff I get offered typ- 
ically gets filed under ‘Horror’ on the DVD 
shelf, I get such a wide range of charac- 
ters,” he says. “There are roles that I turn 
down. I’ve come to understand that 
there’s only a handful of films like Texas 
Chainsaw 2, or Devil’s Rejects, or for that 
matter Repo! The Genetic Opera. Those 
don’t happen all the time. They need kind 
of a culmination of all these different 
things: the casting, the direction, the loca- 
tion, the story—all of those things have to 
work for the movie to really shine. And T 
don’t believe I’ve played the same role 
twice. I really haven't. And that’s been my 
great fortune in having the reputation or 
whatever it is that keeps my phone ring- 
ing. For me, it’s a lot of fun to try different 
characters.” 4 
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Bedeviled but 
unbowed, The 
Exorcist’s Chris 
MacNeil (Ellen 
Burstyn) is one of the 
great horror heroines. 


Ellen Burstyn confronted the ultimate evil in 
“The Exorcist” and made film history. 


By LEE GAMBIN 


uch-loved and much-discussed, 
M The Exorcist remains undeniably 

one of cinema's most treasured 
films. Not only one of the most successful 
motion pictures ever made and a classic of 
the horror genre, the demonic chiller also 
helped usher in a new age of Hollywood— 
an era of groundbreaking cinema with a 
distinctive, youthful voice burning with 
the intelligence and edginess of con- 


frontational auteurs. 

Heading the cast of The Exorcist was 
one of this new Hollywood’s alumni— 
influential and multitalented actress 
Ellen Burstyn. After leaving home at 18 
years old, the Detroit native worked hard 
all her young years as a bit actress and 
model before she finally got the meaty 
role that made a huge impact on a young 
filmmaker named William Friedkin, who 


was already signed on to take the reins of 
William Peter Blatty’s satanic saga. That 
part was Lois, the bored but sophisticated 
diamond in the rough in Peter Bogdan- 
ovich’s coming-of-age classic The Last Pic- 
ture Show. Once Friedkin saw Burstyn in 
Picture Show, he kept her in the back of 
his mind for The Exorcist’s Chris MacNeil. 

Before his novel of The Exorcist, Blatty 
had never written a woman as his protag- 


“I felt The Exorcist 
was a very important 
story to be told...itis a 
beautifully composed, 

complex tapestry.” 


onist before, and he had a great source of 
inspiration in one of Hollywood’s most 
beloved stars, the glorious Shirley Mac- 
Laine. A good friend and neighbor of 
Blatty’s, MacLaine was reportedly one of 
the first people he let read his manuscript 
and subsequent screenplay. His lead char- 
acter of actress Chris was based on Mac- 
Laine, and come casting time for the 
movie (which Blatty also produced), the 
versatile performer was considered for 
the role. However, Warner Bros. felt she 
was out of the running, because she had 
just appeared in the similarly themed The 
Possession of Joel Delaney. 

Three other actresses were possibilities 
to play the coveted role: Jane Fonda, who, 
while riding high on her Oscar-winning 
performance as the self-possessed call 


WILUAM PETER BLATTY'S 


THE 
EXORCIST 


Diectedty WILLIAM FRIEDKIN 


girl in Klute, had strong political views 
regarding Western culture which led her 
to refuse to have anything to do with Hol- 
lywood pictures at the time; Audrey Hep- 
burn, who lived in Rome in the early '70s 
and would only do the movie if the loca- 
tion shifted from Georgetown to Italy; and 
Anne Bancroft, who had to turn down the 
film because she was pregnant. Sally 
Field wanted the part, as did many other 


Photos: Copyright Warner Bros. 


actresses, but it was the determined Bur- 
styn who finally won over Warner Bros. 
and delivered one of the decade’s finest 
screen performances. 

The actress delivers a dynamic take on 
a working actress trying to comprehend 
the demonic possession of her young 
daughter (Linda Blair), her frustration 
with authority expressed in a forthright 
voice breaking through the stillness and 
stoic low tones of doctors and priests. Her 
desperation becomes the fundamental 
core of the second act, as Burstyn brings 
to life a woman who has transitioned from 
glamorous movie star with comfortable if 
not completely halcyon surroundings to a 
person whose faith is put to the test, des- 
perate to save her only child. 

“To me, acting is the true revelation of 
the human soul, and used to embody the 
human condition and tell the human 
story,” Burstyn says. “I really wanted the 
part of Chris MacNeil, and I felt The Exor- 
cist was a very important story to be told. 
The Exorcist has such an intense psycho- 
logical effect on the audience, and one of 
the main reasons is because it is a beauti- 
fully composed, complex tapestry made up 
of a combination of many things. It deals 
with religion, faith, sex, motherhood, 
childhood, alcoholism, show business, the 
mistreatment of the elderly, science, medi- 
cine and the devil, all so beautifully, and it 
makes for such a strong horror film. This 
complexity makes it so frightening. 

“Also, the movie is a complete breaker 
of taboos,” she continues. “When [a film 
deals with] something such as the perver- 
sion of parent/child relationships, it’s like 
opening a forbidden door and experienc- 
ing something illuminating. There is a 
kind of liberation through [exploring] 
what is deemed taboo—it’s like the other 
side is a whole new world!” 

In addition, portraying an actress in a 
positive light appealed to Burstyn, who 
was used to seeing such unfavorable pre- 
sentations as the ghoulish grand dames 
who haunted Sunset Boulevard and All 
About Eve, “Established actresses as seen 
in the movies are usually depicted as mon- 
strous diva types,” Burstyn notes. “Most 
actresses I know are perfectly normal, 
reasonable people who are just doing their 
job, which happens to be acting. It was a 
treasure to play a working actress who is 
also a strong woman, but not one without 
flaws, who is a diligent single mother 
whose daughter comes before everything 
else. Chris MacNeil was a wonderful gift 
for an actress; she’s so complicated and 
interesting.” 

And the ability of an actress to be a 
positive force was brought home to 
Burstyn via interactions with one fan: “I 
remember not long after The Last Picture 
Show opened, I received a letter from a 
troubled young boy who lived in Texas, 
who told me he was extremely suicidal 
and couldn’t cope with life. He had 
thoughts of killing himself for a long time, 
but when he saw The Last Picture Show, he 
somehow related to my character and 


The ultimate problem child (Linda Blair) was every mother’s worst nightmare—and every audience‘s. 


decided that he'd stick it out and learn to 
live. I had kept in touch with him for a lit- 
tle while after, and in one of my letters I 
told him he should move to Los Angeles 
because I knew he'd love it so much; he 
was a huge film buff, you see. 

“As time went by, we lost touch. Years 
later, come the early 1980s, just after a 
movie I was in called Resurrection opened, 
I told a friend that I would like to visit an 


AIDS ward in LA. During my visit, a young 
man came running to me with his arms 
outstretched, looking extremely happy, 
and said, ‘Oh, it’s you! It’s you!’ I was sur- 
prised; I didn’t know him. But then he 
explained that he was the boy from Texas 
all those years ago! I hugged him tight! It 
was extremely poignant and moving, and 
goes to show how important movies are 
to people.” or 


When faith alone isn’t enough, it helps to have an ally like Father Merrin (Max von Sydow). 


1 a vampire, talking of Ed Wood, wanted to gently scandalize 
& * society. And most memorable, even enviable, was the childlike joy 


orror-film mags began with the 1958 

debut of Famous Monsters of Filmland. 

FM would inspire kids and kids at heart 
to create their own publications, such as Pho- 
ton, The Monster Times, Gore Creatures, Little 
Shoppe of Horrors and many others. Gore 
Creatures became Midnight Marquee, started 
by my husband Gary when he was 13 and 


still being published. Next year will be its 50th 
anniversary. God, we're old... 


While the editors/publishers of these ater 
mags have had their prais- 
es sung and received 
awards, a good deal of the 
real work is done by the 
ladies in their lives. So I'd 
like to acknowledge these 
women who keep the sub- 
wi tions straight, Gs much 
of the copy-editing, layout, 
design, websites, Bs - 
keeping and all those other 
tedious chores that enable 
these magazines to survive 
in this stinkin’ economy— 
all for the love of horror films...well, some of them for the love of their 
spouses who love horror films, which is sort of the same thing. 


ney Naglin of VideoScope: Nancy is in charge of circulation 
and advertising for VideoScope, edited by Joe Kane (a.k.a. The Phan- 
tom of the Movies), who was an editor on The Monster Times and began 
VideoScope in 1993. Nancy can be found by Joe's side at conventions 
as they seek out stories for their mag. 

FANG What is your role on VideoScope? 

AAGLIN: | handle the business aspect: dealing with circula- 
ng ads. And | write the Art-House column and other reviews. 
How long have you worked on it? 

t Since its inception as a newsletter in 1993, and I've helped it 
grow into its 20th year. 

FANG: What are your favorite horror films? 

NAGLIN: The childhood fear fave 
Them!, the enduring La Jetée, The 
Black Cat, Kongo, Bride of Franken- 
stein, Island of Lost Souls, Carnival of 
Souls and two greats in a class of their 
own: Night of the Living Dead and 
The Shining. 

FANG: Who is your favorite horror 
star you have met? 

JAGLIN: The most memorable per- 
son was Forry J Ackerman. It was at 
some event or other; he was standing 
by himself, surveying the scene. | 
found myself standing next to him, 
and | introduced myself without at first 
recognizing him by spontaneously 
asking a question. Forry was a stately 
presence, and on his hand was a singular ring. | remarked on it and 
asked him how he had come to own such a distinctive piece of jewelry. 
“It was Bela Lugosi’s ring,” Forr said, and though it had come into his 
possession many years balers Kis joy in it was undiminished. 

Forry was, at the time, wrapped in a distinctive cloak: Lugosi’s cape, 
he told me, which Lugosi had worn on the stage. Forry told me of his 
life, growing up in Hollywood, becoming a successful literary agent, 
how his interest in horror and arcane/outré subjects in his youth had 

shaped and enriched his life. He was an alluring mixture of gentle- 
~ man and exhibitionist, a surrealist at heart who, wrapped up like 
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\ Donna Lucas of Video Watchdog: Tim Lucas began the 
“Video Watchdog” column, which appeared in Video Times and GORE- 
ZONE, in 1985. In 1990, he turned it into a mag, Video Watchdog: The 
Perfectionist’s Guide to Fantastic Video. And he would be the first one to 
tell you he couldn't have done it without Donna's help. 

-ANG: Tell us how involved you are with the mag. 

NNA LUCAS: Tim and | complement each other when it comes to 
working on it. The creative writing and reviewing, assignments and edit- 
ing is his realm, and | handle the rest of the details, some of which in- 
clude: setting deadlines, prepping the articles for edit, executing the 
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of June 1990. So...coming 
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layout and design, maintaining subscriptions, 
updating the website, mailing to subscribers 
and shipping to distributors, creating sales 
and shipping all products, maintaining the 
Specials e-mail program, etc. We wor! 
together in choosing and finding pictures for 
the magazine. 

FANG: How long have you worked on it? 
LUCAS: We first came up with the idea of the 
magazine in August 1989, and had our first 
subscriber in December of that year. Our first 
issue was published in 


up on 23 years. 
=ANG: Are you a horror 


don't go seeking horror 
films when | want to watch 
a movie. But | don’t cower 
from them either. | appreci- 
ate a good movie. | tend to 
like horror films with strong 
survival themes, like John 
Carpenter's The Thing, the 
Alien films, House on Haunted Hill, The Innocents. 

FANG: Who is you favorite horror star you have met? 

LUCAS: How about Micky Dolenz from Night of the Strangler? Or 
Donnie Dunagan from Son of 
Frankenstein? | really haven't met 
many stars from horror films. We 
don’t get out much! 


rors: Dick Klemensen began Little 
Shoppe of Horrors in 1972. He was 
influenced by Gore Creatures, Photon 
and Cinefantastique, but decided to 
focus on Hammer Films, and all these 
e years later is still finding things to 
write about the studio. He's lucky 
enough to have the help of two 
women: his wife Nancy and his sister 
: Kris Marz. 
IG: Kris, what do you do on the mag? 
L MARZ: My current contributions are: adjusting digital images for 
printing, stylizing and proofing the text for most of the articles anil 
designing the final layout. Dick sends me a basic layout, indicating the 
number of pages he ae allotted for the article and the text and images 
he thinks he wants on each page. | then “loosely” follow his sugges- 
tions—Dick allows me the fesdomi to move the text and images around 
as | see fit to create what | hope is an eye-catching design. | do all that 
for each issue, except for the articles Denis Meikle writes, as he does his 
own layouts. 
‘ANG: How long have you worked on it? 
Z: Dick used to type all the text himself on a typewriter, which usu- 
ally meant a lot of cross-outs, etc. So 
when | learned how to use Page- 
maker, | foolishly offered to do all the 
typesetting. This was in 1990, for 
[SoH #10/11. For a while | also 
scanned all the photos, but fortu- 
nately, most of the images are now 
sent in digital form. 
FANG: Nancy, what do you do for 
the mag? 
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NANCY KLEMENSEN: Mostly scut 
work—placing stamps on and stuffing 
envelopes. Occasionally | help Dick 
decide which pictures to use, that sort 
of thing. | also help proofread the arti- 
cles. | have helped Dick with the mag- 
azine for about the last eight years. 
As Dick would tell you, | am a big horror fan. | first saw Dracula—Prince 
of Darkness when | was about 11 years old, and | was hooked. | thought 
Christopher Lee was the best vampire ever. It remains my favorite Ham- 
mer horror movie to this day. As far as other horror films, the original 
Night of the Living Dead is one of my all-time favorites; | can watch it 
over and over again. Rosemary's Baby is another; | can just about quote 
it by heart. My favorite horror star is Veronica Carlson. She is still very 


beautiful and very gracious. | always wanted to be her when | was 
growing up. A close second was Ingrid Pitt. 


S: Have you always loved horror? 

CAH McKENDRY: Yes, | live, eat and breathe it. I'm actually 
currently finishing my Ph.D, which is focused on horror-film history. | 
also worked for a number of genre companies before | came to Fango. 
Horror has truly been a lifelong passion, ever since | was a little girl. | 
began as a child with spooky kids’ flicks like The Watcher in the Woods, 
Return to Oz and Something Wicked This Way Comes, and progressed 
from there. By the time | was 10, | wanted to go as Pumpkinhead for 
Halloween, but my mom couldn't recreate the costume—though she did 
try. | studied film and English as an undergrad, both focusing on cult 
media, and then kept going with more degrees. Horror is still my fave 
genre. | get the same rush and excitement watching horror flicks today 
as | did when | was a child. | hope it never goes away! 

FANG: What is the main focus of your Ph.D? 
Mc ‘: Cult media! Well, the technical name of my Ph.D pro- 
gram is Philosophy of Media, Art, and Text. My focus is cult iene il 
specifically ee torte, horror and pornography—all the stuff my 

arents tried to keep me from watching. | couldn’t settle for just sneaking 
Caen viewings after my parents went to sleep. I’m getting a Ph.D in 
itand made a career out of it! 

FANG: What do you do at FANGORIA, and what other horror compa- 
nies did you previously work for? 
McKENDRY: I'm the director of marketing at Fango, and | have been 
here for almost nine years now. | started out as an intern, then | kept 
hanging around and they eventually started paying me. | have also 
done work for The New York Horror Film Festival, Viscera Film Festival, 
Apex Press, A&E’s History Channel as a horror researcher and film 
expert and many more. 

3: What are your favorite horror movies? 

McKENDRY: I'm a sucker for anything controversial, so most of the 
films | end up writing about and studying are the most deplorable ones 
ever made. | also have a specialization in nunsploitation. But my top 10 
films are a strangely broad range: Possession, Suspiria, Angel Heart, 
Rosemary's Baby, Ms. 45, The Tingler, Videodrome, Cemetery Man, 
Dead of Night and Jaws. 
3: Who is your favorite horror star you have met? 


McKE RY: We try not get gushy and geek out when we meet horror 
stars. It’s part of the daily drill at FANGORIA, and we try to maintain a 
air of professionalism. That said...oh my gosh, when | met Dario 
Argento for the first time, | was 
sococo excited. | think | actually 
jumped up and down a few times. He 
was totally cool about it. We have 
worked together multiple times since 
then. I'm better, but | still get butter- 
flies. | was also that way the first time | 
met Motdrhead’s Lemmy, Danny 
DeVito and Rob Zombie, but you 
know, | had to be cool about it, 
regardless of the fact that my brain 
was screaming. 
ANG: Do you feel women look at 
horror films differently than men do? 
McKENDRY: Not really. Of course, 
women have struggled to find a 
foothold in the horror industry and to 
be socially accepted as die-hard viewers, but viewing-wise, not much is 
different. | mean, | know the genders are wired differently, but | think ter- 
ror is prot universal. Sure, some movies resonate distinctly, but though 
a gender Flick like the French film Insicle may mean something to me that 
it deesait to the guys in the audience, it does not mean that the fear level 
is any less. By the way—no scissors will be allowed in my house while 
I’m pregnant. 

| always say, “There is nothing special about my ability to possess 
boobs and simultaneously watch a horror film.” | have yet to find a film 
that proves this wrong. 


Oh no—I’ve gone on too long again. And | didn’t even get to tell 
you about my experiences working on Midnight Marquee and running 
FANEX for 19 years, and boy, do | have some good stories. | guess that 
will have to be another column. Buta little self-promotion before | go: 
Gary, myself and Jeff Herberger won the 2012 Rondo Award for Best 
Documentary for our four-part Midnight Madness: The History of the 
Horror, Fantasy and Sci-Fi Film, which we're rather proud of. Until next 
time, gents and ladies... 

—Susan Svehla 
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By JENNY WRIGHT 


hen we interviewed actress 
Jenny Wright about her fasci- 
nating career in FANGORIA 


#308, we learned about one of the pivotal 
experiences of her youth: an intimate 
encounter with the founding father of surre- 
alism and all things strange, Salvador Dali. 
We asked her to write about the experience, 
partly because it’s a remarkable glimpse at 
the legendary artist during his last days, 
partly because it’s a portrait of a young girl 
on the cusp of both adulthood and the even 
more abstract excesses of 1980s Holly- 
wood...and mostly because it serves as a 
catharsis for the beloved star of Near Dark 
and many other celebrated films. 
This tale has never been told in print... 


I couldn’t have been more than 17 
years old, sitting in the lobby of the St. 
Regis Hotel, waiting to meet Salvador 
Dali. I don’t remember being nervous at 
all. It was winter, it had been so cold 
walking to the hotel from the subway 
several blocks away and I desperately 
needed the money I would make for the 
modeling job, I don’t think there was 
room in my frozen body for fear. And 
besides, in my young mind, all my 
friends were heroes and brilliant, and I 
had nothing to fear meeting Dali. It was 
all part of what was going on in my life 
at that time; everything was accelerated. 
However, I do remember wishing, as was 
often the case at that time, that my clothes 
were better, less worn. And that I had a 
warmer coat. Always, a warmer coat. 

The St. Regis is a grand, small trea- 
sure of a hotel that caters to the very 
wealthy and discreet. It’s an old build- 
ing with columns and painted ceilings. 
The couches and chairs were uphol- 
stered in wine velvet, and I remember 
there being a grand piano and dining 
area toward the back. In all, a small 
wonder in a big city. I sat waiting for 
what seemed like a long time, because I 
was repeatedly asked if I needed any- 
thing, or if I was waiting for someone. I 
probably looked very out of place...but 
perhaps not so much; there were many 
eccentric types, as I was to find 
out, who came to visit Mr. Dali. 
= Whena porter approached me, I 
was ready with some smart re- 

mark to fire at him were he to ask, 
one more time, if I needed anything. 
But he told me Mr. Dali was finally 
ready to receive company. I made my 
way to the polished gold doors of the 
elevator and got in with an enormous 
sigh of relief. I hadn’t realized how tense 
waiting in such a small, intimate front 
lobby had made me. I felt tired and hun- 
gry more than anything as I walked to 
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Dali and his wife Gala’s apartment. I 
had no idea the world that awaited me 
beyond those walls. 

A petite, dark-haired woman, seem- 
ing to be in her 60s or so, opened the 
door and summoned me in, immedi- 
ately calling for “Salvador” to come and 
meet his guest. This small, intense 
woman was Gala, to whom I always 
showed the utmost respect as Dali’s life 
partner and mate. She was formidable. 

Dali then came through the back of 
the suite, wearing an embroidered 
smoking jacket, his black hair slicked 
back and his infamously long mustache 
curled at the ends. He carried a cane and 
appeared to be in good health, and 
though age diminishes most, he seemed 
very vital. He appeared genuinely 
pleased to meet me, his eyes taking in 
my essence. He asked me to please come 
back into his studio, where we could get 
to work. He was excited, in a politely 
European way. 

He began to ask me questions about 
myself, my dreams and victories. Dali 
explained, as best he could in broken 
English, that the paintings were to be 
ethereal, in a sense—a heavenly dream. 
And containing an angel, in ecstasy— 
sexual ecstasy—lying prone, indulging 
in self-pleasure. 

Even at 17, nothing really shocked 
me, and I was intrigued, not repulsed, 
by the fantasy; it truly engaged my 
curiosity. I agreed to try and create with 
him this surreal dream of his. Perhaps 
his age and demeanor made it less 
frightening; I mean, come on, it was Sal- 
vador Dali, after all, not Iron Lung. I was 
soon out of my clothes and draped over 
a large velvet armchair, being posed, 
prone and exposed, yet gently so. I 
could imagine having enormous arched 
wings, folded and stretched, magnifi- 
cent. And then there it was, with each of 
my hands posed in a moment of caress. 
All the while, Dali spoke to me, sooth- 
ingly, unwinding my fear of pleasure. 
Telling me soft stories, bits and pieces as 
he painted. As the time passed, my body 
became spent from the tension of hang- 
ing in the area of plateau, between here 
and there. We stopped and made plans 
for our next session. 

Winter really dug in as November 
turned into December. The disco scene 
was on fire. Studio 54 was a tornado of 
cocaine, and I would let myself get 
swept up into its hollow center every 
now and again. Seemed to me that I 
could get into any dance, punk or 
underground scene I wanted. It was 
easy back then. We were all crazy, 
heiress or artist. Warhol or CBGB, it just 
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didn’t matter to me, as long as it pulsed 
with life. I met rock stars and fashion 
designers, heirs to great fortunes. And I 
lunched with writing legend Truman 
Capote, my favorite...there was such 
thrust in lower Manhattan. 

My second appointment was un- 
nerving at first. Waiting in the lobby, 
thinking, “If only they knew what was 
taking place during my visits.” But I had 
a sense of purpose within; I had agreed 
to create a vision for Salvador Dali. It 
was a collaboration of minds and the 
molding of my body. It was never mere 
modeling. Nothing so mundane; he 
wanted living art to capture. 

Gala brought me to the studio, a 
room in the suite designated and de- 
signed for Dali’s painting. He came to 
New York every winter and stayed in 
this same suite for a month or so. 
Around Christmas, sometime during 
the cold months. 

I walked into the room and felt ten- 
sion immediately. Had I walked into a 
trap of some kind? The Master gestured 
for me to undress, and so I did, rather 
shyly because I felt...what? Dali was 
focused, tense, like a tiger preparing to 
spring. He was sketching today, and 
would have me again in the purple vel- 
vet armchair. He wanted me sort of 
sprawled across it, back supported by 
one arm and my legs draped over the 
other. One leg higher than the other, but 
ultimately opened, facing him. I closed 
my eyes. 

Dali began to tell me a story, in a gen- 
tle whisper, about two lovers and the 
deep need they had for one another. I 
felt my arms relax, and slowly I caressed 
myself—my arms, face and breasts— 
with longing and desire...to be touched... 
to be touched. He told me about the fire 
that the young man had for this girl and 
how she would burn—slowly, deli- 
ciously burn for him. I felt my body 
heating and the chair became like arms, 
hot and demanding. I felt the restriction 
and wanted to curl into a ball, to disinte- 
grate. My head was back by this time; he 
had full control of me. As I twisted and 
curled, my face a mixture of desire and 
pain, Dali got to the part of the 
story...the point of the story...where the 
young man bends down and blows cool 
air onto her. Smothering the fire, relief 
and ecstasy all over my face, I could feel 
the cool, thin breath as Dali spoke. 

After such an intimate session, I won- 
dered how to leave with my dignity 
intact. But Dali was all excited and told 
me to hurry and dress, that he had 
something for me. Something for me to 
experience—a “delicacy of wonder” is 
what I remember him saying. I came out 
of the studio and into Dali’s living 
room—where stood three very tall, 
exquisite women...or not? Dali ushered 
us all back into the studio, where he then 
told them to undress for me. I was silent; 
I was nota naive young woman and had 
friendships with transgender men, but I 
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had never seen one naked. In my mind, 
they were like beautiful, brightly feath- 
ered birds, and I was frightened at the 
idea of losing that mental image. Some 
of the most beautiful women in NYC 
were men, and these were three such. 
They seemed very nonplussed and be- 
gan shedding garments in an elegantly 
slow, graceful way, until they were nude 
before me. They were transvestites, men 
with appropriate genitals and the most 
gorgeous breasts. Like angels, I suppose, 
both male and female. They had long, 
supple bodies, without the hair usually 
associated with the male gender. Hor- 
mones, apparently, had softened their 
skin and made them appear female. 
And then that was it; he had them 
redress and join us in the living room. 
Gala waxed Dali’s mustache to its per- 
fected upward points and I sat on the 
sofa, fascinated with the entire experi- 
ence of watching Dali being groomed by 
his wife. | had been invited out to dinner 
with Dali and the three ladies. We went 
in his limousine to Trader Vic’s—and 
were met by an entourage of 12 men. I 
was seated next to Dali on his right, and 
the long table was soon filled with bril- 
liant conversation. It was the most 
amazing group of people—scientists 
and artists, creative engineers and well- 
traveled men with wonderful stories. 
And these three absolutely gorgeous 
creations laughed and talked among 
themselves as women would. It didn’t 
register for a while, but I realized that I 


was the only woman at the table, The 
guest of honor. 

As the sessions continued, I became 
familiar with the front lobby of the St. 
Regis and the staff, and found myself 
fascinated by the eccentric people 
drawn to this jewel of a hotel. All of the 
men wore suits, and the women were 
long, thin and elegant. It was a world 
away. I had no contact with Dali other 
than our painting sessions and the ritual 
feast afterward at the long table at 
Trader Vic's, so I would become sort of a 
voyeur at times like these, sitting in the 
lobby watching people come and go. 

I remember one couple in particular. 
They were dressed to go out, yet they 
were first dropping in to see Dali. The 
gentleman was in a custom-made black 
suit, impeccably groomed. I remember 
him as handsome, but it was the woman 
he was with who really caught my atten- 
tion. She was wearing a backless gown, 
sipping on champagne and waiting 
patiently. She looked very rich, pale and 
beautiful, the gown an almost transpar- 
ent sheath of black silk that only those 
who will not have to confront the public 
would dare to wear. But her back was 
totally covered with small welts, inch- 
long scars that crisscrossed her exposed 
back. I was riveted; they were so beauti- 
ful to me, these small scars. What were 
they? Whip marks? I believe I had 
guessed correctly. They were called to 
go up and see Dali, and I watched them 
cross the room. She was fantastic in the 
most subtle, erotic 
way, and walked 
shamelessly alongside 
the gentleman. 

Finally it was my 
time to go upstairs to 
" see the Master. As had 
become the usual rou- 
tine, I was to go to his 
studio and disrobe. I 
waited, peeking at the 
_ desk to see his sketch- 
es. It was right at that 
point that Dali walked 
in. For some reason, 
on this day, I felt I was 
in the presence of a 
master. The Master of 
Madness, but all the 
same, royalty. Perhaps 
it was the way he 
swooped into the 
room and immedi- 
ately took power over 
its energy. 

In any case, we be- 
gan with me sprawled 
out on the chair again. 
It was about halfway 
through the session 
that Dali brought out 
the phallus. Now, this 
was weird, and I 
watched, still posed, 
as he approached me. 
My mind raced and 
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thought of breaking the pose and run- 


ning out of the room and down the hall 
to the street, where I would be safe. He 
was a master painter and artist, but | 
was thinking that this had gone too far, 
that in his old age he had become some- 
how perverse. Had this whole thing 
been a hoax, merely a way to give him 
pleasure? 

He had a gleam in his eye as he 
waved the thing at me. “This is for you 
to hold,” he began. With his thick Span- 
ish accent and stumbling English, it was 
hard to understand him, but I got the 
part about holding it. I absolutely want- 
ed nothing to do with this; it disgusted 
me, this large, skin-colored recreation. 
But then there was Dali’s ‘reassuring 
voice and enthusiasm, encouraging ‘me 
to hold it. And being so intoxicated by 
Dali himself, I took it “from him. Tsat 
there and tried to maki sense of what he 
w nted; he wanted ‘me t to hold it to 
myself as though it were my own, bio- 
logically. 1 

lt became clear to me, as he men- 
tioned the three “ladies” and the vision — 
of the angel, with innocence and the lack 
of guile: He wanted a painting ofa beau-- 
tiful angel in some type of sexual 
ecstasy, completely shameless and inno-- 
cent. And having both the male and 
female parts. A Salvador Dali idea, com- 
pletely unconventional, setting the stage 
for a masterpiece. He only wanted me to 
hold it to myself, as though it were a part 
of my own body, and continue with the 
session as usual. This idea was not 
appealing, but it was, in essence, an 
innocent vision. And coming, from Dali, 
Tcouldn’t refuse. And so it went, for the 


entire session. And the next. Ns Ge, 


plored this vision of an ethereal angel. 

And then it stopped; it was time for 
Dali and Gala to return to Spain. Gala 
and T had developed an amicable re-— 
lationship, although not really; 1 could 
tell she only tolerated me, for her hus- 
band’s sake. 

At the last session, he looked into my 
eyes and asked if 1 would return with 
them to Spain. To continue working 
with him. Oh, so unexpected ; and ur- 
gent. I was so startled by the invitation 
to go and live with them. He expected 
an answer right then and there. I stalled 
and sought refuge in the bathroom to 
think. My mind was like a sieve, and 1 
thought of my boyfriend and our work 
together. I was so involved with New 
York and the changes that were hap- 
pening. And mostly, I didn’t want to 
be torn away from my own dreams. 

Dali left New York the next day 
and | stayed, to do my own work. I 
don’t know if he ever actually painted 
from all those sketches, and I have often 
wondered how different my life would 
have been had I had gone with him. 
But I was left with an incredible experi- 
ence. And no, it never paid my rent, 
but I wouldn’t change a thing about that 
winter. ee 
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The Color of Evil 
By Connie Corcoran 
Wilson 


} plight, and glosses over some of 

: Wilson’s cruder turns of phrase 
and overdescriptive action. But 
then again, it is designed for 


The Color of Evil is the perfect 
bridge for young teens between 
something Yightly dark like the 
Harry Potter books and more psy- 


Sif you haven't any kids, don’t let 


that stop you from giving this a 
read, Visit www.TheColorofEvil. 
com for more information. 


Quad City Press 
252 pp, $10.95 

Connie Corcoran Wilson’s The 
Color of Evil is a curious book. 
Written by the author as a young- 
adult horror thriller, it was held by 
publisher HarperCollins for over a 
year before the powers that be 

deemed it 
too grim 
for fragile 
minds and 
kindly re- 
verted the 
rights. And 
while the 
novel is 
certainly 
lighter on 
viscera than 
many an 
adult read, 
it is positive- 
ly hardcore 
compared 
to something like the toothless Twi 
light series. 

The story centers on teenager 
Tad, who has the God-given gift 
of seeing the world through rose, 
magenta, fuchsia and turquoise- 
tinted glasses; seems every time 
Tad lays his eyes on a person, he 
can view the “color” of their auras 
orbiting around them in a psyche- 
delic haze. These swirling fiaes 
indicate whether or not an indi- 
vidual is good or evil, and after a 
spate of horrifying nightmares, it 
seems Tad’s destiny is to stop the 
vile villains before they kill again. 
One of those human monsters 
happens to be a Gacy-esque 
clown, ensuring maximum creepy- 

kid-killer terror. 

Wilson is a former 
schoolteacher, and what 

* makes Color such a great 
_read—one ringing with be- 
* Jievable dialogue and co 
plex young characters—is that 
many if not al of the latter are 
based on her real students, names 
and details altered to protect the 
innocent and guilty alike (five of 
her pupils were actually sentenced 
to Death Row). It’s that empathy, 
understanding and wrenching 
questioning of teenagers’ lives tha 
hooks us into Tad’s fantastical 


younger readers... 
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Historians may argue over minor moments 
in the life of Vlad Tepes, Count Dracula's real- 
life inspiration, but one point that can be 
unanimously agreed upon is that old Vlad 
was one hell oe general. Marshaling a rela- 
tively small army to repel the powerful Otto- 
man Empire in the 15th century, Tepes 
demonstrated a military acumen that hasn’t 
been much explored in pop culture's endless 
succession of Dracula outings. Now, Kim 
Newman’s 1995 novel The Bloody Red Baron 
has swooped back into bookstores to correct 
this oversight. 

A sequel to Newman’s superb Anno Drac- 
ula, Baron resumes the tale 20 years after the 
close of the first volume. Following his forcible 
expulsion from Britain, Dracula has drifted 
home to Eastern Europe on the eve of WWI. 
Capitalizing on the continent's growing politi- 
cal tumult—as well as his aristocratic Hun 
heritage—Dracula insinu- 
ates himself into a com- 
mand position with the 
German military as they 
advance on Allied forces in 
France. Englishman 
Charles Beauregard, 
Anno’s protagonist, is now 
in his 60s and sits on the 
inner council of the shad- 
owy Diogenes Club. As 
armies comprised of both 
human and vampire sol- 
diers clash, Beauregard 
tasks his young protégé 
Edwin Winthrop to smug- 

le himself behind enemy 
fies and hunt for both 
Dracula and feared Ger- 
man flying ace Baron Von 
Richtoten, before all of 
England finds itself washed 
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away in an onrushing red tide. 
Baron strikes that elusive balance one 
hopes for in a sequel but rarely encounters: 
retaining what made its predecessor so much 
fun while having enough variation in plot and 
setting to keep things unpredictable. Anno's 
Victorian London has always been Dracula's 
native ecosystem, and by replacing hansom 
cabs and damp cobblestone alleyways with 
wartime fixtures like zeppelins and muddy 
trenches, Newman explores thrillingly original 
territory. The humorous political intrigue and 
uneasy coexistence between humans and 
vamps is back, but the real treat of Baron is 
the war sequences. An admirable amount of 
research has been applied to the battles, here 
fought by fang as much as bullet or bomb, 
and the arial belles between Allied air 
squadrons and their twistedly malformed Ger- 
man counterparts are stirring, creepy and rich 
with period detail. 
While less gory and outright horrific than 
the lead installment, The Bloody Red Baron is 
still a fantastic follow-up. As with Titan’s 
Anno, this reprinting has been expanded 
generously, including notes 
and an unexpectedly 
lengthy novella starring 
Newman’s recurring vam- 
pire heroine Genevieve, 
done in the amusingly 

| proper style of an English 
romantic comedy. The book 
is closed out with a frag- 
ment of a Baron-inspired 
screenplay, drafted for pro- 
ducer Roger Corman to 
pitch the idea to Syfy (the 
network, Newman jokes in 
his notes, passed on his 
treatment in favor of “more 
Sharktopus, and who can 
blame them?”). Don’t let 
Syfy's dismissal deter you; 
The Bloody Red Baron hits 
the mark. 


—Trevor Parker 


First things first: If you’re read- 
ing this, you may well already be 
a fan of The Horror Zine—and if 
you're not, buy A Feast of Frights, 
and you will become one very 
quickly. Its 
staff has 
an impec- 
cable rep- 
utation for 
selecting 
the best 
short fic- 
tion, 

etn 
ad at 
work from 
estab- 
lished 
writers as 
well as rel- 
ative new- 
comers. Their only criterion is 
excellence, and it shows in this 
compilation. 

Crammed into 473 pages are 
34 stories, eight interviews, a slew ; 
of poems and some very cool 
illustrations. Add an additional 
three tales by the editors, and 
you've got enough reading mater- : 
ial to last for weeks. Or only days, A 
if you get hooked the : 
way you likely will. 

Collections like this 
tend to contain a few 
good stories, some that 
are not so bad and one 
or two dogs—but there 
isn’t a canine in this 
bunch. It's like a great- 
est-hits album by your 
favorite band: Each story ji 
is amazing in its own : 
right, and once you get 
started, you don’t want 
to put the book down. 
Some of the established 
authors include Graham 
Masterson, Joe R. Lansdale, Tom 
Piccirilli, Ed Gorman, Jeff Strand 
and Joe McKinney, yet as good as 
these masters are, what's most 
exciting are the offerings by the 
more unfamiliar writers. Discover- 
ing new talent is one of the things 
that keeps you going in this busi- 
ness, and this crop bee that the 
future of horror is in very good, if 
slightly bloody, hands. 

And if the last poem you read 
concerned a man from Nantucket, 
you're in for an eye-opening 
experience. The verse contained 
here will make you laugh, cringe 
and your flesh crawl, condensing 
visceral images into a few words 
and leaving you with a deeper 
appreciation of the art form. 

A Feast of Frights is a very sat- 
isfying anthology that summons 
some of the darkest imaginations 
into one book. If you read it late 
at night, you're sure to have some 
exquisite nightmares. 


A FEAST OF FRIGHTS 
IRROR ZINE. 
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Claws and Saucers reads less 
like a book than like a compilation 


: of a very-long-running fanzine. 
: Rather than a credits-reference 

2 guide (as author David Elroy 

: Goldweber notes in his introduc- 


tion, that stuff is now easily 
gleaned on-line), it’s an ency- 
clopedic expression of one 
author/fan’s taste in genre cin- 
ema, which is as happily wide- 
ranging as his efforts were 
exhaustive. 

The product of nine years 
of viewing and writing, Claws 
and Saucers was intended to 
cover every horror, science fic- 
tion and fantasy feature 
released between 1902-1982, 
and damned if it doesn’t feel 
like it comes close. There are 
assorted obscurities missing, 
but practically all the signiti- 
cant titles from every subgenre are 


? represented, from silents fo early- 
: '80s blockbusters, from light- 
: hearted adventure to sadistic 


splatter. Each film is rated for 


? Action, Gore, Sex, Quality and 
: Camp, and has one notable line 
i of dialogue reprinted, among 

: other categorical data. 


The meat of the book is Gold- 
weber's 
reviews, 
written ina 
conversa- 
tional, eas- 
ily readable 
style that 
also be- 
speaks a 
great knowl- 
edge of the 
material 


SMa cind a com- 
LVL mitment to 
| detail. Al- 
though, like 
any fan or 


? reviewer, he has his preferences 

? and biases, he intelligently and 

: reasonably discusses and critiques 
: each movie on its own merits, 

: adding production background 

? and even citing other critics’ reac- 


tions here and there. In addition, 


: he points out noteworthy DVD 

? extras and suggests related titles 
? to investigate. Truly, no stone was 
? left unturned here. 


Claws and Saucers is the kind 


? of reference book that you can sit 
: down and read through for the 

? sheer enjoyment of it, in addition 
? to using it to guide your viewin 

? choices. Self-publish 

i weber, it has a few inevitable 

: pice but at least some may 


ed by Gold- 


ave been corrected since the 


? advance review copy | received, 

i and if that trade-paperback cover 
i price is too steep for you, it’s also 
? available as an $8.95 e-book. 

? See www.clawsandsaucers.com 

: for more information. 


—Michael Gingold 
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"he truth can, so often, be stranger than fic- 
tion. 
ls an adage that has perhaps been 

overused, but there are times when it perfectly 
sums up a situation. Some things are just too 
bizarre to be made up, and many of the stan- 
dards of horror—vampirism, lycanthropy, 
mass murderers—have roots in actual events. 
So too can it be said for one of the genre’s cur- 
rent key figures: the zombie. 

I's nearly impossible to visit your local 
bookstore’s hover section and not find half the 
shelf space committed to the latest ghoul epics. 
It seems everybody is jumping into the mass of 
withering, putrid flesh and cranking out the 
next apocalyptic saga. From graphic novels to 
survival guides to board games, zombies show 
no signs of decreasing their attack on the pop- 
ular culture. And like the flesh-munchers them- 
selves, the public is gobbling it all up. 

To find a truly startling book on the undead, 
though, one has to venture away from the fic- 
tion area and shuffle over to the travel section. 
Among these sometimes dry, tour-guide press- 
books for foreign lands, one might just be 
lucky enough to discover a copy of William 
Seabrook’s The Magic Island. 

First published in 1929, this is the tomer 
whose infested womb spurted out the first tales 
of dead men walking among the living—limp- 
limbed, slack-jawed, with lifeless eyes. No 
short story here, ladies and gentleman, just 
one eee chapter that can still make your 
skin crawl and your heart break as Seabrook 
describes not the flesheating, brain-devouring 
beasts we have come to both love and hate, 
but rather loved ones torn from the freshly 
churned soil of their graves. 

In the book, Seabrook recounts his travels 
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about Haitian zombies, which became a Wes 
Craven film. 

Just as interesting, however, is Seabrook 
himself, who was quite a character. An Ameri- 
can writer and explorer, he wrote numerous 
books detailing his journeys and discoveries— 
making lands many readers would never reach 
seem mystical—and was known for his deep 
interest in the supernatural. He spent time with 
renowned occultist Aleister Crowley, ate 
human flesh while in Africa and relied on sci- 
ence to explain many of the things he discov- 
ered while researching the black arts. 

If the truth truly is stranger than fiction, one 
cannot deny the impact Seabrook’s few pages 
in The Magic Island have had—and still 
have—on the zombie subgenre. Though it has 
evolved over the decades, and each writer and 
director may put their own fresh twist on the 
undead, there’s still some of Seabrook’s rotting 
workers clinging to the bones. 

Now, if you'll excuse me, I’ve got to go 
tend to some work in the field... 

—W. Brice McVicar 


to the Caribbean island of Haiti, 
exploring various aspects of the then 
relatively unknown culture and prac- 
tices of the residents. But one chapter 
in particular—“Dead Men Working 
in the Cane Fields”—shocks the 
reader as Seabrook not only recalls 
a tale told to him of zombies being 
used to work those fields, but also 
includes his own brief encounter with 
a small group of the undead. 

And again, this isn’t fiction. 

Seabrook’s description of the 
band of zombies he and his guide 
run into contains more human terror 
than anything being published today. 
Sure, there's no gory description of 
teeth gnawing at flesh and no pulse- 
soondg chase scene, but the de- 
scriptions of these helpless creatures 
working—after death—has all the 
emotion of our genre: “The eyes 
were the worst. It was not my imagi- 
nation. They were in truth like the 
eyes of a dead 
man, not blind, 
but staring, 
unfocussed, unseeing. 
The whole face, for That 
matter, was bad enough. 
It was vacant, as if there 
was nothing behind it. It 
seemed not only expres- 
sionless, but incapable of 
expression.” 

Seabrook earlier tells 
of a man and wife who 
have used a horde of 
zombies in the cane 
fields, sometimes beating 
the men and women like 
mules to keep them work- 
ing. Not only does this 
evoke a creepy image, it 
makes one’s Heart break 
to imagine a lifeless body 
being abused in such a 
manner. Hell, the man 
even quotes from the 
Haitian Criminal Code, 
where it’s outlined that 
using people who have 
been buried is illegal. 

The influence of 
Seabrook’s book is easy 
to see. Films such as 
White Zombie and | 
Walked With A Zombie 
contain the very creatures 
he describes. Decades 
later, in 1986, Canadian 
Wade Davis would write 


“Here are deep matters, not easily to 


The Serpent and the Rain- be 


dismissed by crying blasphemy.” 
bow, another excellent— 
if somewhat academic at 


times—nonfiction book An illustration from the original edition of The Magic Island. 
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SCHOOL 
OF SHOCK 


Some classroom safety films would have kids 
scared of even setting foot on the school bus. 


Part Two 


of individ. 


By KIER-LA JANISSE 
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The consequences of a Joyride are 
the same in the classroom short as 
in many an exploitation feature. 


It's b Ve 

Bel acorn to Lance Vaughan of 
Kindeftrauma.com, the “Citizen Kane of 
classroom scare films’—in any sub- 
genre-—is Cipher in the Snow (1973), made 
by the|/Mormon Brigham Young University 
and based on the award-winning short 
story py former school counselor Jean 
Mizer, Elsheimer agrees: “This film has 
traumatized more kids than any other I've 
encout tered. It starts with a young boy 
getting off a school bus, falling face-first 
into “foo and dying. A math teach- 
er is assigned to write a memorial article 
for thé school newspaper, and ultimately 
learns| that the boy died because nobody 
loved |him. Can you imagine being a 
fourth! grader who already feels unloved 
and now has to worry about suddenly 
dropping dead?!” The Mormons have had 
a veritable self-sustaining motion-picture 
industry since the 1950s, and this classic 
dramatization of preteen despair—shot by 
Reed (The Wraith) Smoot—serves as a 
direct link between moralizing classroom 
classi¢s and the famous Latter-Day Saints 
television PSAs of the 1980s. 
The era of classroom films may be over, 


A quieter but no less unnerving fate es the young protagonist of Cipher 


in the Snow. 


left off, with anti-drug and -alcohol com- 
mercials from organizations such as the 
Latter;Day Saints and the Partnership for 
a Drug. Free America aimed squarely at 
traumatizing a new generation of kids. 
While |their constant rotation gave them 
more exposure, these spots were never 
quite as effective—somehow the image of a 
frying | egg (“This is your brain on drugs!”) 
doesn’t have quite the same impact as a 
bloody, head thrust through a windshield— 
and attempts to re- sure ’70s shock tac- 
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Just like rasan slasher flicks, educational movies es like And Then It Happened... ya the 
wages of bad behavior. 


tics have been frowned upon in most ter- 
ritories, with the possible exception of 
Australia. The drunk-driving problem 
Down Under has led to extreme marketing 
campaigns that might not be in line with 
North American 
programming 
guidelines; the 
Transport Acci- 
dent Commission 
(TAC) has regu- 
larly produced 
PSAs since 1989 
that are more har- 
rowing and hor- 
rific than any 
educational films 
(or horror films) in 
recent memory, 
featuring full-on 
Final Destination- 
style gruesome 
accident FX that 
one can’t imagine 
playing on prime- 
time TV to general audiences. 

Similarly, many of the educationals 
that past generations grew up with would 
now be considered wholly unsuitable for 
young audiences. “Adults today remem- 
ber what it was like to be scared of these 
things, and don’t want to put their chil- 
dren through the same ordeal,” Vaughan 
notes. “There are a few films and books 
from the past that I agree go too far. On 
the other hand, it could be argued that a 
parent is doing their child no favors by 
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instilling too much of a false sense of 
security. I do believe there is value in 
learning that you are not indestructible, 
and there are real dangers out there in the 
world. Using fear to teach children to be 
cautious and aware is a tactic that’s as old 
as the hills, and you can find similar 
themes and warnings running through 
most fables and fairy tales. I also believe 
that kids like being scared within reason. 
It can be exhilarating, and a fear con- 
quered boosts confidence.” Tor 
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Part 3: HELLRAISER III 
HELL ON EARTH 


By JOHN NICOL 


chise invade the shores of Holly- 

wood. Miramax/Dimension had 
taken over for New World Pictures as the 
rights holder, and was now minding the 
store. Hellraiser III: Hell on Earth would 
be the series’ first non-UK production; 
Anthony (Waxwork) Hickox was assigned 
the director's chair, Clive Barker returned 
as executive producer only and the 
screenplay was penned by returning Hell- 
bound: Hellraiser II scribe Peter Atkins. 


1 would see the Hellraiser fran- 


Most of this production, both cast and 
crew, was American, and the result would 
be a shift in style. However, it would be 
Doug Bradley’s now-iconic presence as 
Pinhead that would keep the film ground- 
ed in Barker’s mythology and bring the 
actor from a peripheral threat to center- 
stage villain. 


FANGORIA: What were some of the dif- 
ferences between this U.S. production and 
the previous UK shoots? 


DOUG BRADLEY: The accents! Well, ina 
way, everything had changed and nothing 
had changed. First, three years had gone 
by since we completed Hellbound; New 
World had gone belly-up; Clive was not 
involved at all; and I was on a different 
continent! Then, too, many of the same 
crewmembers had worked on Hellraiser, 
Hellbound and Nightbreed, and we had be- 
come something of a close “family.” Now, 
there was only Pete Atkins, [FX creator] 


ie 


Bob Keen and a few of his team, and Steve 
Jones, the unit publicist who’d crossed the 
Atlantic with me. And whereas Ashley 
Laurence and Andy Robinson had been 
the only American cast members on the 
first two films, now I was the only limey— 
apart from Tony Hickox, of course. Oh, 
and Gerry Lively, the DP. 

Jesus! I was making a movie in Amer- 
ica, becoming a member of the Screen Ac- 
tors Guild, watching the World Series on 
TV; I think that was the first year the 
Atlanta Braves were in it, and everyone in 
North Carolina was rooting for them. I’m 
quite happy to admit that I was a wide- 
eyed romantic as far as that was con- 
cerned. OK, I was in High Point, NC, 
rather than Hollywood—that would come 
with Hellraiser III’s reshoots—but every 
aspect was thrilling to me. 

FANG: How was the crew? 

BRADLEY: I have to say, I took to work- 
ing with an American cast and crew 
immediately. No doubt the fact that I had 
moved up the ranks from anonymous foot 
soldier to one of the stars and was being 
treated accordingly helped, but I’ve 
always ranked this as one of my happiest 
working experiences. A work-hard, play- 
hard movie. We had this strange setup 
where we were billeted in and around the 
HoJo’s, which had a soundstage built on 
the grounds of the hotel. So you'd get up 
in the morning, go down the elevator, 
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across the parking lot and you were at 
work. Furthermore, when we wrapped, it 
was a short walk back across the parking 
lot to the bar. 

FANG: Hellraiser III seems to lose the 
gritty ambience established in the first 
two films; which aesthetic do you prefer? 
BRADLEY: Your question assumes I 
agree with you about “gritty ambience,” 
as you call it, in the first two films, and its 
disappearance in the third. I’m not sure I 
necessarily agree. Of course, everything 
had changed. Part of that was the transat- 
lantic shift, part of it was due to Clive no 
longer having any involvement—though 
the story for Hellraiser III was developed 
by Pete Atkins and Tony Randel, and writ- 
ten by Pete, so there was still continu- 


ity—and part of it was just the inevitable | 


process that happens once you move from 
original movie to sequel and now out into 
the often turbulent and stormy open 
waters of “franchise.” 

Hellraiser had now become an “Ameri- 
can horror movie” rather than a “British 
horror movie,” which I suppose might lie 
behind your question. Hellraiser is some- 
what compromised by this anyway, be- 
cause it was written and originally filmed 
to be set in London. As New World got ex- 
cited by what they were seeing, they de- 
cided they wanted a sequel and for it to be 
set in America, which led to an uncom- 
fortable hybridization in the original 
film; and oddly, Hellbound doesn’t quite 
shake itself free from that problem. Right 
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from the get-go, the third film announces | 
itself as determinedly and confidently | 


American. 

On top of that, the whole story has 
“broken out” in many other ways. With 
Pinhead having sacrificed himself to save 
Kirsty and Tiffany at the end of Hellbound 
and been swallowed into what became the 
Pillar of Souls, everything changes again. 


Taking the notion that Pinhead is dormant | 


within the pillar, Pete then used the blood- 


sacrifice idea to bring Pinhead back. Now | 


he’s separated from the box; now he no 
longer has to play by the rules. It’s a whole 
different beat. Also, we’ve escaped the 
claustrophobic bounds of the house on 
Ludovico Street and the Channard Insti- 
tute; we're in a decidedly different place in 
J.P’s nightclub and the streets of New York. 

Pete had also moved the story to a 
whole new level with the backstory for 
Elliott Spenser and the “dreamtime” plot- 
line of him and Joey [Terry Farrell] and the 
search for her father—cleverly echoing 
Kirsty’s quest in Hellbound—and manag- 
ing to encompass WWI and Vietnam in the 
story, a very difficult task that I thought 
he handled brilliantly and sure-footedly. 
It's a very multilayered and textured film; 
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exactly what it sets out to achieve. It’s 
probably my second favorite film of the 
series, after Hellraiser. 


whether its ambience is gritty or not, I | 


wouldn’t know, but it contains several of 
my favorite “Hellraiser moments.” Credit 
to Tony Hickox for that, as well. 

I think it’s invidious to make compari- 
sons. Judge the movie for itself. And I be- 
lieve it’s very successful in achieving 
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Next on deck: Hellraiser: Bloodline. Of, 
and if you get the chance, check out the 
campy “Hellraiser” music video directed by 
Clive Barker for the Motorhead song featured 
on the Hellraiser III soundtrack. It’s on 
YouTube... 
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Perhaps there is no program in the world more defined by 
the people inside it, or by the spirit, energy, and imagination that a 
they embody like Tom Savini’s Special Make-Up Effects | 
Program. Working alongside students from The Factory Digital 
Filmmaking Program at Douglas on prepping the production for \ 
Us is the type of collaboration that takes place on a real set 
because at DEC this is a real set. 


Special make-up effects student and co-supervisor Logan Tobia 
said, “Learning all the different facets that go into creating a 
multi-piece prosthetic for a real set has its advantages. The 
prosthetics have to show up on screen looking amazing, so 
understanding lighting, contrast of backgrounds, incorporating 
costumes, even considering the era of the film all play into the 
conceptualization of the prosthetic. Having The Factory 
Digital Filmmaking Program on campus is an ideal 

setting for us to learn all these things and more.” 


You always knew you were different. And you're finally 
listening to the little voice inside of you. The voice of 
creative reason. Now let us help you hone your skills as 
we teach you all about bringing drawings to life and 
nightmares to reality. Tom Savini’s Special Make-Up 
Effects Program invites you to pursue your future. 


16-Month Associate in Specialized Degree Program 


Tom Savini will award a “Certificate of Excellence” 
to those who graduate with exceptional portfolios! 
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For more information about graduation rates, median debt of students who completed the programs, 
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Students from The Factory Digital Filmmaking Program at 
Douglas are catapulted into an experience unlike any other. All 
aspects of filmmaking are put to use as students work hand-in- 
hand with film industry professionals on what has been dubbed 

“The Final Product.” Nothing was spared in the 
production of Us, the students’ newest endeavor. 


Student Unit Production Manager Danielle Glotfelty said, 
“Filmmaking is like a giant puzzle. In order to see the whole 
picture you have to visualize where the pieces go. The Factory 


« teaches us to do just that, and with the added bonus we get 
-_ me, i working alongside students from Tom Savini’s Special 
.% "4 ed 7 Make-Up Effects Program on films we're able to gain a leg 
~~. Mi ‘ ~ up on our competition because now we understand how 
- { w- to work with special make-up effects artists behind 
a“ the scenes.” 

° a» J 
a We're all about big ideas, innovation, ingenuity, images, 


communications problems, solutions and storytelling. We 
live in a world that changes at light-speed and desperately 
needs dynamic creative individuals to chronicle the 


adventures. The Factory Digital Filmmaking Program 
at Douglas invites you to pursue your future. 


16-Month Associate in Specialized Degree Program 


a film by 
Dorian Cleavenger 


See the Trailer at: 
www.decshorts.com 
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For as little as $60, you can reach over 250,000 horror fans. 


DEADLINE: For FANGORIA #317: July 16, 2012. For FAN- 
GORIA #318: August 20, 2012. 

BASIC RATE: $20 per line. Limit: 45 characters per line. 
Min. 3 lines. Small display ads: $100 per column inch. (cam- 
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body behaved themselves. 

G: Shortly afterward, you returned to 
TV. Why was that? 

: That was due to life and the 
meaning of it all, really. I came back [to 
the UK] in the late ’70s. I met my present 
wife in 1977. Then I ended up back in 
New York where I did about six films 
which they call afterschool specials. They 
were marvelous films for me. One of 
them, The Gold Bug [based on the Edgar 
Allan Poe story], won an Emmy Award. 
Later I did a thing for Charles Schulz, the 
guy who did Peanuts, in San Francisco. I 
wasn’t there long enough to bring what I 
had to offer to them. I had to shoot in a 
much more orthodox way for American 
television, which was very remunerative 
but, at the same time, was not me. 

I really had to fight tooth and nail to 
introduce my own way of working. I found 
it very hard. Had I been American, it 
would have been much easier. They 
thought, “Who is this guy who’s been 
brought over to do Revenge of the Stepford 
Wives when we've got 38 directors who 
could do it equally well?” They were 
right. Why bother with me when they 
had these other guys? I understand that 
completely. 

Everybody in the profession, when you 
get to that kind of level, is amazingly pro- 
fessional. They may get drunk and do this 
and that, but basically they are right on 
the ball. They know their lines, they do it, 
you break and then everybody talks about 
their swimming-pool filters. Then you go 
back and they turn it on. It sounds so 
corny, but I had been spoiled by English 
camaraderie. 

FANG: What direction did you go in after 
urning from the States? 

EST: I got into some very heavy writ- 
ing. I also walked into about seven or 
eight feature films which were all about 
to go, but nothing happened. I did a film 
in France called Aphrodite, with Horst 
Buchholz and Capucine, which was safely 
pornographic. I have to say that I was try- 
ing to recapture some of the early enthu- 
siasm, but of course the ’70s had passed 
and now it was the ’80s. As a working 
director, I didn’t introduce any of the 
wonderful Phibesian things in New York, 
but it was wonderful to shoot with a very 
young and, in a sense, inexperienced 
crew on those afterschool specials. They 
were the last time I remember being 
totally happy on set as a director. 

FANG: The Phibes films have been rightly 
hailed as classics by critics and fans 
alike. How do you react when someone 
says that to you? 

FUEST: I start pumping their hand and 
say, “Good boy! More, more!” They are 
[classics]. Having led a fairly colorful 
life, I’m pleased to take the first Phibes 
film with me to my grave. I’m glad I did it. 
It’s a good piece of work, and I don’t think 


it’s possible to do it again. Xe i, 
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J ustin Beahm’ss various exploits can 
be tracked at www.justinbeahm. 
com. Kelly Forbes is rough and tough 
with his Atro puff. Lee Gambin wants 
to thank Cara Mitchell, lan MacAnally 
and Adam Devlin for taking the reins of 
a sometimes crazy, out-of-control horse. 
Michael Helms is going for a stroll in 
some New Zealand woods and will be 
back to tell you about it (hopefully). W. 
Brice McVicar encourages you to 
track him down on Facebook—he’s a 
friendly critter. John Nicol wants to 
congratulate Andre Becker on his Pussy- 
foot screening and say happy birthday to 

by has been 
spending time on the New Orleans set of 
Django Unchained. Susan Svehla is 
incommunicado, as she is cutting her 
film—in case, by some miracle, TIFF 
would accept it. Ashley Thorpe is 
now on Tumblr; look for “Carrion 
Screaming!” Mike Wasion pledges 
allegiance to Lord Ultimo for the glory of 
Mars. Tom Weaver and pal Richard 
Scrivani’s new book The Z Files (Bear- 
Manor Media) covers the career of hal- 
lowed TV horror host Zacherley. When 
Aaron Williams is not writing for the 
Horror Movie Massacre site, he’s gear- 
ing up to shoot a long-delayed short film. 
Jenny Wright has the love of art in her 
mind, so what may at first seem lurid 


T:: very different zombie-fighters 


are spotlighted in our next issue. 
No matter how many ghouls they 
R she takes 
‘em on and comes back for more. This 
year, she’s seeking RESIDENT EVIL: 
RETRIBUTION, and we'll have in- 

depth coverage of the new 3D sequel. 
Also in the added dimension, the 
stop-motion kid known as PARANOR- 
MAN goes from outcast to hero when 
the undead invade his town. Look for a 


Over in Spain, the infection has now 
spread puis the apartment building in 
[REC] 3: GENESIS. Returning director 
Paco Plaza explains how he took the 
hit franchise in a bloody new direction. 

Other forms of the supernatural are 

this summer, so 

be here as we investigate THE POSSES- 

SION and THE APPARITION. Then we 

venture into very human but no less 

4 tensions via the fact-based 
rama COMPLIANCE. 

On the retrospective tip, we'll 
look back at Lamberto Bava's rip- 
roaring classic DEMONS, part two 
of our talk with JAWS scripter Carl 
Gottlieb and (finally!) our story on 
FREAKED. Stand up against the undead 
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fact: the movie in his filmography he’s 
least proud of is something called Hello 
Down There, a Disney-esque movie where 
he plays a vapid teenager; [the characters 
are] down in an underwater experimental 
station, and have tensions between them. 
It was also released as Glub Glub [laughs]. 
He was nervous about doing Jaws, so the 
part was offered to Jan-Michael Vincent, 
who resembled Hooper in the novel, not 
in the final film script. 

But I’d agreed with Steven that Drey- 

fuss would be great. My wife and I locat- 
ed him—he was on tour and happened to 
be in New York while we were in Boston, 
prepping the film. We knew each other 
from improvisational theater and had done 
a lot of stuff in LA and San Francisco, and 
I spoke to him on the phone, saying, “Look, 
Richard, I’m here now and we're rewrit- 
ing the script. Come on, at least take.the 
meeting.” So he came in and walked 
through the door with that big wool hat, 
that scruffy beard and those little rimless 
glasses, and Steven said, “Perfect! Don’t 
change a thing!” [Laughs] We started fool- 
ing around with the dialogue, and I con- 
vinced him the part would be built up and 
all of his concerns would be answered. 
The beer-can-crushing joke, that came 
out of our meeting in the hotel room, and 
went into the script and stayed there. 
FANG: It has often been mentioned that 
Dreyfuss and Shaw had an antagonistic 
relationship off screen as well as on. Was 
that something you played up as a writer 
as the production went on? 
GOTTLIEB: Well, they weren't... “Antag- 
onistic” is too simple. They were two ac- 
tors with big egos, working on a project 
where the script wasn’t set and the dia- 
logue was changing, so it was hard for 
them to get a handle on the arc of the 
story. Both of them were made nervous by 
that, and they reacted in different ways. 
Shaw, God bless him, as a person, re- 
minded me a lot of Robert Altman. I’ve 
worked with both of them, and they both 
liked to tweak and poke you to see if they 
could get a reaction—kind of a power 
trip, and also a way of relating. And 
Richard was a very serious young actor. 
He had just come off a picture called The 
Apprenticeship of Duddy Kravitz, which 
was his first starring role, and he had a 
different approach. 

So when the two approaches collided 
off-camera, it developed into a relationship 
that mirrored that of their characters. It 
wasn’t that they were rough on each other 
on screen because of their offscreen rela- 
tionship, it was just the other way around. 
To the casual observer who didn’t know 
either of them, it looked like, “Oh, they’re 
mad at each other and it’s showing up on 
the screen.” But no—it was good actors 
taking cues from the characters and kind 
of acting out on and off-camera. 


TO BE CONTINUED oe 
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chopath; these are revenge killings. And 
since Kevin and I are friends and very 
comfortable with one another, we had a 
very easy time communicating and 
bringing Ken’s human aspects to the 
forefront.” 

Behind the scenes, Levin faced his 
own challenges getting Some Guy in the 
can on a limited budget and schedule, but 
credits his experienced cast and crew 
(including line producer Kristin Holt and 
production designer Zach Bangma) with 
making it possible. “We had people who 
made adjustments on the fly and used 
their skills and experience to find innova- 
tive and cheap solutions,” he says. “There 
were absolutely situations when I wished 
we had more time and money so we could 
get another take, or afford a better loca- 
tion. But we had a director who knew how 
to get what was needed for the money we 
had, and such an experienced and profes- 
sional cast that we never had to waste 
time working with them to elicit the per- 
formances we wanted. Sure, another 
$50,000 would have been nice—but 
that’s just $50,000 more we'd have to 
somehow make back.” 

And that could have entailed problems 
of its own, given that horror/comedies 
have always been tough sells. Some Guy 
has managed to overcome that hurdle, 
winning positive responses at festivals 
and selling internationally, and Levin 
says that it all goes back to getting the 
balance of tones right in the screenplay. 
“However, it wasn’t the blending of horror 
and comedy that I found most difficult; it 
was mixing the comedy with the dramatic 
spine: the father-daughter relationship 
between Ken and Amy. Some drafts were 
too slapsticky and cartoonish, while oth- 
ers were too dry and humorless. Keeping 
it funny while also keeping it grounded 
and real required a shitload of rewrites. 
Finding the proper balance between 
these tones and genres continued in 
production and postproduction. In the 
end, I believe we ultimately blended 
them well enough that Some Guy doesn’t 
feel like two different movies, but rather 
one fluid film.” 

And the enjoyment audiences are hav- 
ing with Some Guy Who Kills People echoes 
Perez's experience on the set. “I don’t re- 
member having as much fun on any other 
shoot,” he says. “On the Xena pilot I di- 
rected, I was so nervous I was secretly 
puking in the bushes between takes. And 
on every film since, I’ve been very serious 
on set, very focused. I have to be—the 
chance to shoot a film is rare, and I want 
each one to be as good as it can be. But on 
Some Guy, I found I could concentrate 
and still have a great time in the process. 
I loved being around all these amazing 
actors, and in a genuinely creative envi- 
ronment. I found myself laughing on set. 
Then again, lopping off heads in drive-ins 
always makes me smile.” 


CYCLOPS 
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the audioscape dominated by radio static, 
combined with Day’s alternately discordant 
and dreamlike music, works to put the viewer 
on edge—almost a little too well at times— 
and the movie has an effectively spare but 
not cheap look in the DVD’s widescreen trans- 
fer. I's a shame that there are no special fea- 
tures besides trailers, since it would have 
been intriguing to learn the particulars of how 
this down-and-dirty little movie (which rose 
from the ashes of a bigger, defunct project) 


came together. 
&: OOO 


—Michael Gingold 


V fans with long memories will recall the 
Outer Limits episode “The Invisible 
Enemy” by SF novelist/screenwriter 
Jerry Sohl, with astronauts on Mars menaced 
by an enormous monster (with sharklike fin) 
“swimming” just below the quicksand- like sur- 
face. In SAN 5 (Phase 4, coming 
July 31), similar monsters prow; much less 
plausibly, just below a resort island’s beach— 
and even its rocky hills! 
Not to worry: Sand 
Sharks, with its imitation- 
Jaws plot, bizarro charac- 
ters, over-the-top acting 
and almost nonstop doo- 
fus-at-work comic music, 
has been purposely 
designed for sheer ridicu- 
lousness. After staging a music festival that led 
to several deaths, the ne’er-do-well son (Corin 
Nemec, proving that Parker Lewis can lose) of 
the local mayor returns with plans fo stage a 
new festival—and this one had better 
$ucceed, because he’s in debt to the Mob. The 
sheriff (Eric Scott Woods) is against it—and 
so's his deputy-sheriff sister (Vanessa Lee Evi- 
gan), Nemec’s ex—because some recent gory 
deaths may be shark-related. But, yes, the 
mayor orders that the beach remain open and 
the festival proceeds, with “thousands” of col- 
lege kids (played by perhaps 25) shaking 
their booties until minibus-sized prehistoric 
monsters begin fo erupt out of the beach in all 
their cheap-CGl, imitation- Tremors glory. 
There are also Quint- and Hooper-like 
characters (the latter played by the Hulkster’s 
daughter Brooke Hogan), lines right out of 
Jaws, a Samuel L. Jackson/Deep Blue Sea 
“tribute” moment and other touches that make 
it clear these filmmakers believe that obvious 
imitation is the sincerest form of funnery. And 
if there’s one thing director Mark Atkins knows 
less about than original writing, it’s lighting: 
His actors are frequently lit (or, more accu- 
rately, unlit) so that they show up only as sil- 
hovettes, like TV news interviewees whose 
identities must be protected! It’s not every Jaws 
knockoff wherein you can see the actors’ faces 
in a nighttime power-outage scene, but can’t 
when they're sunning themselves on the 
beach! (No special features) 
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—Tom Weaver 
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but I was unaware of the second one. 

: There was a lot of controversy 
regarding violence in slasher movies at 
the time, with many of these films 
being cut. Were there any restrictions 
placed on how graphic you could make 
Visiting Hours? 

LORD: Not on that film. But you know, it 
amazes me that now we can see so much 
violence on the screen—especially on 
television—but when it comes to a wom- 
an’s breast, we cannot. To me it’s a con- 
fusion in values, because we’re allowed 
to do the most graphic things on film, 
and when it comes to nudity or people 
making love—love—then all of a sudden, 
“No, no, no.” But at that time, I didn’t 
have any problems, and there was no 
interference. 

FANG: Visiting Hours was originally 
called The Fright; at what point was the 
title changed? 

LORD: I believe it was 20th Century Fox 
that changed it, after they picked it up. It 
was amazing; after I was done cutting the 
film, I was in LA for something else and 
saw a huge billboard for Visiting Hours, 
two or three months before its release. It 
was quite impressive for a first [English- 
language] film! I don’t have exact figures, 
but I can say that’s the film of mine that 
was the most-seen throughout the world. 
FANG: After the success of Visiting 
Hours, were you offered a lot of other 
horror movies? 

): No, the producer [Claude Héroux] 
cifered me something else—a comedy 
about models in New York called Covergirl 
[a.k.a. Dreamworld|—which didn’t come 
out very well. Though it was the same 
producer, we didn’t get along; they recut 
the film, and it was a mess. After that, I 
spent a couple of years without really 
working, trying to get something done, 
until they came to me with an action/hor- 
ror film called The Vindicator [a.k.a. Frank- 
enstein '88]. I was eager to do my best, but 
the script was not that great, and it didn’t 
work out the way it should have. But I 
learned; it’s always a learning process. 
After that, I directed Mindfield with 
Michael Ironside, and then Landslide with 
Anthony Edwards, a suspense thriller. 
And in the past few years, I’ve directed 
four TV movies, all thrillers. 

FANG: You had Pam Grier in the Vindica- 
tor cast; how was it working with her? 

D: She was fine. I usually never have 
problems with actors—though on Cover- 
girl I had problems with many of them, 
especially Jeff Conaway. But Pam Grier 
was great, and we got along very well. 
FANG: Would you be interested in return- 
pd to the horror genre? 

: I don’t have any problem making 
any kind of film, as long as I feel I’m chal- 
lenged—to do something different, some- 
thing new. I’ve been doing this for nearly 
50 years now, but it’s still a challenge 
[laughs]. Every project is a challenge. 
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hap 

me s T™: media is the 
E message, or so it 

would appear. In 
aye) the last few years, we 
nae have bore witness to the 
mie most rapid adoption and 
rn rejection of varying media 

Yr formats in history—some- 
thing we take in stride. 
That's particularly alarming 
given how important the 
media has become to sub- 
versive and obsessive 
cinephiles the world over. But 
like so many other industries 
eo around the world, home video 
is declining. Physical media has 
been on the dip for a decade, 
by and large, and it is with a heavy heart | take time now 
Wewl to welcome the newest dead format to our waiting 


ee 


ed ly in Canada, the last few remaining 
7 i Rogers Video chain rental stores ceased 
ve operation, hot on the tail of the 

total death of Blockbuster in the 


pak Great White North. Though a 
ed smattering of indie stores do 
+4 still operate, the numbers are 


dwindling every day as fewer 
- and fewer of the general pop- 
ulace feel like dealing with a 
oan world of late charges, and 
4 MP even leaving fhe hemes on 


a cold winter night. 


ai And who can blame 

aes them, honestly? 

Snld The video store is a struc- 

tres ture we have willingly let go, 
but remember fondly. We are 

—+ glassy-eyed over the won- 

mea drous days of cutting our 

enre teeth, and carry such a 
waa Teccliese for them, some of us 


smell. even feel the need to write 
Somme — cOlUTINS every month describ- 


eos ing that feeling in great, glori- 

— ous detail. But facts are facts, 

er and business is about the 

ye bottom line. Some folks 
claim on-demand services 
such as Netflix are killing 

“—n the rental/sale model, 

_- others cite torrent and 

' illegal download sites, 

— some even like to crap 

ties on the general public for 
being jerks ane buy- 


ing discs. The jury is out, but the 
truth is that ‘all of these things 
have crippled the future of our 
sata friend. Microsoft has 
| reported that the next version 
ot Windows will lock DVD 
playback in an effort to stem 
piracy, which is laughable 
2 re A considering it’s not 1998 
anymore and the situation 
is a little beyond repair. 
HBO is holding back 
release dates on tangible 
media until after the 
demand stream has 
cycled through for a few 
bucks. Even Tuesday new- 
release DVD sales are being throttled, as 
certain distributors are only selling rental-price copies 
for 28 days after first release. 

Still, it’s not as bad as it seems. You see, as horror fans, we are 
known as a “special-interest market.” The small, but loyal. We are usu- 
ally the tech nerds and early adopters who buy up the new media for- 

mat during the initial run. For a prime example, look no further 
than laserdiscs as a collector's medium supported by a 
small group of cinema buffs. Laserdisc was kept alive 
for over 20 years on pressings as low as 500, in 
some cases. 
So what does this all mean? It 
means that we keep supporting 
the format. Death, in this case, 
is temporary and highly sus- 
pect in our film wot most 
everything that does perish 
comes back to haunt or devour 
at some point, right? 

The bottom line is that the 
mainstream flow was never for 
people like us anyway. So we 
don’t have the rental shops 
and we can’t buy discs at Wal- 
mart or we have to resort to 
streaming services eventually. 
Fine, let the cheap, lazy bas- 
tards have it, as ie can’t take 

© what we have on the shelf, nor 
can they quench the fire for 
y pure collsaer gravy from inde- 
pendent publishers and filmmak- 
ers giving us an endless supply of 
oil shockers on formats ofall 
kinds, both new and old. Physical 
format isn’t going away for us 
anytime soon—and besides, 
if every time someone her- 
alded the death of a me- 
dium, it came to pass, 
this very magazine 
wouldn’t exist, now 
would it? But it does, 
because here you are... 
—Kelly Forbes 
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VAMPIRE OR. SHROUD AS 
tl 1 SEBREHES FOR HIS DR. SHROUD STANDS IN FRONT OF 
oe IN THE VAMPIRE INFESTED 4 HIS OLD CLOSET IN A HOUSE OF SILENT 
on WORLD OF NECROPOLIS! NENORIES LONG FORGOTTEN... 
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.GAZING THROUGH 
THE PORTAL OF TIME... 


STANDS...VERY HUNGRY. 


Comic: Robert Feldman 


STARRING PETER CUSHING, DAVID WARBECK, AND PLAYBOY PLAYMATES THE COLLINSON TWINS! 
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to Request FEARnet from Your Cable Provider. 


